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Desired Change in Self and Others 


as a Function of Resource Ownership 
SIDNEY ROSEN, GEORGE LEVINGER, AND RONALD LIPPITT 








THE desire for change in the self or for change in other persons has long been the 
subject of scientific inquiry (see Symonds, 1951; Hall & Lindzey, 1957). It was 
perhaps inevitable that the bulk of the investigations dealing with self- 

and acceptance of others, notably exemplified in the work of Rogers (1951, 1954) 
and his associates (Stock, 1949; Sheerer, 1949), were conducted with psycho- 
therapeutic objectives in mind. This probably accounts in large measure for the 
fact that the research in question (Berger, 1952; Fey, 1954; Phillips, 1951;.Stock, 
1949; Rogers, 1951, 1954; Sheerer, 1949) was focused mainly on individualistic 
factors to the neglect, with ional exceptions (Fey, 1955; McIntyre, 1952), of 
group-relevant variables. 3% 

The present study! deals with one group-relevant determinant of such desires 
for change, namely a person’s possession of properties which are instrumental 
to the need satisfaction of other group members. We are not presently concerned 
with the question of whether such desires reflect stable (i.c. not situation-specific) 
views that persons hold about themselves or about people in general. Consequently, 
the results of this study should not be considered as necessarily contradictory to 
those obtained by certain other investigators (Berger, 1952; Fey, 1954, 1955; 
McIntyre, 1952; Phillips, 1951; Stock, 1949; Sheerer, 1949). 

The propositions that follow derive from a more general theory of social 
influence and its resource bases (see Levinger, 1959; Lippitt et a/., 1952). The theory 
makes two primary assumptions: 


Assumption |. A person possesses a large number of properties—cognitive, motor, 
emotional, material, etc.—but only some properties may be useful to other persons 
in the sense of being relevant for the satisfaction of their current needs. 

Properties having such utility are called resources. Positive resources are those 
which other persons wish to use; and negative resources are those which they wish 
to avoid using. The possessor of resources is called a resource-owner, and the 
person seeking to use another’s resources is called a resource-seeker, if the resources 
are positive. This paper deals only with positive resources. 


Assumption 2. The possession of resources (valued properties) increases the likeli- 
hood that an owner will have potential influence over other persons. That is, by 
virtue of the interest which others have in using his resources, these other persons 
will tend to act in such a way as to satisfy she needs of the owner. 


These two primary assumptions imply that there are at least two potential 
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sources of satisfaction stemming from relations with other persons. One type 
of source is in resource actualization, henceforth labelled A-type. This satisfaction 
arises from being able to avail other persons of resources which one possesses. A 
second source of satisfaction is in resource utilization, \abelled U-type, namely, 
satisfaction arising from being able to use resources owned by other members. 
(The layman speaks of the satisfaction of giving and the satisfaction of getting.) 

If the presumed connection between resource ownership and potential influence 
is valid (Assumption 2), then it follows that a resource-owner can anticipate high 
satisfactions of both A-type and U-type. Consequently, he would have little reason, 
other things being equal, to desire changes either in his own properties or in the 
properties of other group members. Changes in his own properties might jeopard- 
ize his continuation as a resource-owner; and changes in others might jeopardize 
for him their present status either as resource-seckers or as owners of resources 
that he in turn might wish to use. 

For complementary reasons, the group membership would be relatively reluc- 
tant to see change in a particular member who owned important resources. Such a 
change might deprive them of U-type satisfactions. Furthermore, if the group 
owned resources that this particular member sought, then a change in him might 
reduce this group’s resourcefulness (attractiveness) in his eyes, thereby depriving 
the membership of A-type satisfactions. 

On the other hand, a member who is relatively resourceless would be more 
desirous of changes both in his own and others’ properties. In the first place, he 
is obviously getting little A-type satisfaction. (See Assumption 1.) Furthermore, 
being relatively resourceiess, hence relatively powerless (Assumption 2), he is 
probably deriving few U-type satisfactions. In short, he would stand to lose little 
and gain much by property changes in all parties concerned. 

The above considerations lead to the following hypotheses: 


Hypothesis 1. The more positive resources that others attribute to a group member, 
the less they will desire to see him change. 

Hypothesis 2. The more positive resources that others attribute to a group member, 
the less he will desire to see changes in himself. 

Hypothesis 3. The more positive resources that others attribute to a group member, 
the less he will desire to see changes in other members’ properties. 


METHOD 


Individual interviews were conducted with 64 boys, aged between 12 and 14, 
grouped eight members to a cabin, in a four-week camp for under-privileged and 
somewhat disturbed male children. The interview took place at the end of the 
first week of camp. The following questions were asked during the course of the 
interview : 


Q. 1. [S was handed the mounted individual photographs of all the cabin 
members.] Here are the pictures of the guys in your cabin. Now, show me the 
picture of the guy you like best in your cabin. Put his picture on the first nail 
over there [a,horizontal row of nails). Whom do you like second best . . .? [(S was 
asked to rank all of the other cabin members.] 


‘A 
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Q. 2. If you could be someone else, which guy (one choice only) in the cabin 
would you most like to be like? 

Q. 3. How would you like to see — change? (The name of each cabin member 
other than S was mentioned in turn and S’s response noted.) 

Q. 4. How would you yourself like to change? 


From S's responses the following indices were constructed: 


1. Attributed Likeability: each S’s mean rank on the liking choices received from 

the other cabin members (Question 1), these means being then dichotomized relative 

to the given cabin group. 

2. Attributed Model: the total number of choices which S received from other 

cabin members on Question 2, these totals being then dichotomized relative to 

the other member totals. a 

3. O's (Others’) Desire for Change in P (a Person): the proportion of other members 

who expressed a desire to see any change occur in a specific S (Question 3), these 
ies being trichotomized relative to the entire sample. 

4. P’s Desire for Change in O: the proportion of other members in whom S wished 

to see any change (Question 3), these proportions being tretrachotomized relative 

to the entire sample. 

5. P’s Desire for Change in Self (DCS): naming some property of the self in 

connection with Question 4 was considered as a desire for change in oneself; 

refusal to name some property was regarded as no desire for change in the self. 


Since the wording of interview Questions 3 and 4 is such as to predispose P 
against expressing a desire for no change, the spontaneous occurrence of expressed 
desires for no change can be taken as a fairly valid reflection of P’s feelings against 
change. 

The connection of indices 1 and 2 (Attributed Likeability and Attributed Model) 
to the independent variable of attributed resourcefulness requires elucidation. There 
is abundant evidence (see Lippitt et al., 1952) which suggests that a member who 
is well liked will probably also have high potential influence. It is a safe inference— 
and there are data to support it (Polansky et al., 1950)—that he is well liked because 
he owns properties that have high utility for other members. Attributed Likeability 
therefore serves as one indicator of attributed resourcefulness. — 

With regard to the index labelled Attributed Model, if enough Os are found 
willing to exchange their own properties for those of some specific P, then he 
undoubtedly owns properties that have high utility for those Os. Attributed Model, 
therefore, can be considered as a second indicator of attributed resourcefulness. 


RESULTS 


The results, as shown in Table 1, are clearly consistent with the hypotheses. Hypo- 
thesis 1 specifies a negative relationship between the attributed resourcefulness of P 
and O's desire for change in P. It was supported by a significant negative relation- 
ship (p<-01; df=2) between Attributed Likeability and O’s Desire for Change in 
P. The relationship between Attributed Model and O’s Desire for Change in P, 
though occurring in the appropriate negative direction, was not significant (p<-10; 
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df=:2). However, since group indices often tend to mask relationships at the level 
of the individual respondent, it was considered imperative to compute both of 
the above relationships at the individual level also. We found that the average 
respondent generally did not desire change in the member whom he personally 
liked best of all (y2=7-00; p<-01, df=1) nor did he desire change in the particular 
member whom he chose as the model (y2=7-36; p<-01; df=1). 


TABLE 1 RELATIONSHIP OF ATTRIBUTED RESOURCEFULNESS TO DESIRED CHANGE 
(N= 64) 


Measures of Attributed sd neconeiaaiiaes 
Attributed 
Likeability 
Measures elas Desired C vine 1 xm df P x 


O's desire for oie in P 10-98 2 4-60 
P's desire for change in O 10-33 3 8-18 
1 


P's desire for — in self 3-06 3-00 





* The relationships ia oll instancis cocerred in 6 tive disection, 0s called for by the hypotheses. 
Beer is analyzed at the level of the individual respondent (xz? = 7:36, 








Hypothesis 2 predicts a negative relationship between attributed resourcefulness 
and desire for change in the self. This tended to be supported, but not significantly 
so. The relationships between P’s Desire for Change in Self and Attributed Like- 
ability and between P’s Desire for Change in Self and Attributed Model only reached 
the -10 level of significance (df=1). The failure to obtain stronger relationships 
may be accounted for, in part, by the fact that P’s Desire for Change in Self was 
only derived from a single response classified on a dichotomous basis. 

The third hypothesis calls for a negative relationship between attributed resource- 
fulness and desire for change in others. This was supported in both cases at accept- 
able levels of significance. The relationship between Attributed Likeability and 
P’s Desire for Change in O was significant at the -02 level (df=3): that between 
Attributed Model and P’s Desire for Change in O at the -05 level (df=3). 

It is apparent that Attributed Likeability generally yielded higher relationships 
with other variables than did Attributed Model. This fact alone does not justify 
the conclusion that Attributed Likeability is a better symptom of attributed 
resourcefulness. First of all, there was generally less consensus with respect to 
any member being chosen as the model than with respect to a given member being 
regarded as best-liked. Furthermore, the data underlying Attributed Likeability 
in contrast to the data for Attributed Model are based on more complete ordinal 
scales. : 

It may be more appropriate to ask whether Attributed Model is not simply 
another cruder version of Attributed Likeability. The relationship between the 
two did turn out to be significant in the positive direction (p<-001, df=1). This 
indicates that the two variables are related, although the obtained y? value of 11-11 
(or the contingency coefficient of -38) leaves considerable variance unaccounted for. 
It should be noted that roughly half of the (44) individual respondents who acknow- 
ledged some member as their model did not, in the same vein, like the model best, 
i.e. they may prefer to be in someone else’ ‘ shoes without necessarily liking that 
person best. 
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It is still necessary to demonstrate more directly that independent predictions 
can be made from either Attributed Likeability or Attributed Model. The smallness 
of the sample and the nature of the indices argued against the use of partial cor- 
relations. Instead it was reasoned that if each had independent predictive value, 
then the combination of the two should strengthen this value. To check this 
inference both indices were first combined into ‘uniform’ (both high or both low) 
and ‘non-uniform’ (one high and one low) patterns. Then these two patterns were 
compared with regard to their relative association with P’s Desire for Change in 
Self and with recategorized (dichotomized) versions of O’s Desire for Change in 
P and P’s Desire for Change in O. The combination of Attributed Likeability and 
Attributed Model made the best showing in relation to O’s Desire for Change in P 
(z2=7:36;'p<-O0l; df=1), with the uniform patterns supporting Hypothesis | 
more than the non-uniform patterns. In relation to P’s Desire for Change in Self 
and P’s Desire for Change in O, the 72 values obtained were 3-21 (p<-10; df=1) 
and 2.10, (p<-20; df=1) se ng Though only one of these three relationships 
approached statistical significance, all three were consistent in showing increased 
predictability through the combination of Attributed Likeability with Attributed 

Model. 


With regard to the dependent variables themselves, neither P’s Degire for Change 
in Self nor O’s Desire for Change in P was found to relate significantly to P’s Desire 
for Change in O; but P’s Desire for Change in Self showed a significant positive 
association with O’s Desire for Change in P (y2=6-70; p<-05; df=2). There was 
some slight indication that in the first two instances subjects who were low on 
attributed resourcefulness may have been responsible for attenuating the relation- 
ships, but this tendency did not approach statistical significance. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


To summarize, the results suggest that in the peer group the desire for change in 
one’s own or in other members’ properties is partly contingent on one’s relative 
lack of resources. Moreover, the desire by the group for change in any given member 
is contingent on his relative lack of attributed resources. 

The two indices of resourcefulness, Attributed Likeability and Attributed Model, 
were shown to gain in predictive value through being combined. 

A positive relationship was found between a person’s desire for change in 
himself and other members’ desire for change in him. However, a person’s desire 
for change in others was not significantly related to his desire for change in himself, 
nor to other members’ desire for change in him. In this connection, it should be 
noted that the present theory merely required a relationship between each dependent 
variable and attributed resourcefulness; it says nothing about interrelationships 
among the dependent variables. 

It was indicated at the outset that we were concerned here with group-relevant 
determinants of desires for change, not with desires for change stemming from 


/~ some enduring dissatisfaction either with the self or with the ‘generalized other’. 


We further pointed out that most investigators to date have been primarily con- 
cerned with determinants of the latter variety, i.e. with personality determinants. 
Consequently, any speculation on the seeming contradictions between our findings 
and those of these other investigators would be premature. Obviously, the issue, 
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if there is one, can be resolved only by incorporating both kinds of determinant 
into future research designs. 

We have implied that relative resourcefulness—or perhaps more precisely 
relative resourcelessness—is not simply a correlate but an important determinant 
of the desire for change in self and others. Or, in other words, that the comparative 
lack of resources is a source of dissatisfaction with one’s self and with others. 
Further investigation is needed to substantiate this implication. For, if relative 
resourcelessness as attributed by other group members is a source of forces to 
change, might it also lead to actual change? And, if so, might this source not be 
harnessed more systematically by those practitioners whose aim it is to help people 
change? 
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The Effect of Professional Training, 
Experience, and Preference for 
a Theoretical System upon 


Clinical Case Description' 
ERIKA CHANCE AND JACK ARNOLD 





THis study attempted to delineate some areas of agreement and disagreement in 
the evaluation of the same patient by groups of clinicians with varying professional 
training, experience, and preference for a given theoretical system. Clinical case 
description must of necessity be based upon selective observation. Do clinicians 
differ in the selective systems they use according to whether they have been trained 
as psychiatrists, psychologists, or social workers? Is the observer-set of a highly 
experienced clinician different from that of his junior? Can differences be demon- 
strated between the observations of psychiatrists who have undertaken formal 
psychoanalytic training and those who, while they cite Freud as a major influence 
upon their thinking, have not undertaken such training? Quite regardless of the 
‘accuracy’ or correctness of case description, these questions may be of interest in 
the teaching and learning of psychotherapy. 

This investigation of clinical thinking was confined to responses to two trans- 
cribed treatment sessions (one analytic and one therapy session) selected because of 
marked differences in the problems they presented and the therapeutic techniques 
used. Several aspects of case descriptions were studied. This paper, however, is 
limited to a report on the clinicians’ evaluations of the verbalizations of the two 
patients. Clinicians were asked to describe these verbalizations in terms of each 
patient’s concern with hostile or friendly, active or passive interpersonal relation- 
ships. Differences between the clinicians’ judgements were examined for systematic 
trends. 


METHOD 


THE SAMPLE 


Initial contact was made with 3,564 clinicians from six major urban areas listed 
in membership directories for the American Psychiatric Association, the Clinical 
Division of the Amerigan Psychological Association, and the Psychiatric Social 
Work section of the National Association of Social Workers. Of these, 1,058 
indicated their willingness to participate by supplying information about their 
professional training, experience, and preferred theoretical systems. From this 





Babies eptpeen dh «oan acaibmtyeaes. scree tingainen ore gation of ‘Observations and 
Concepts used in Clinical Case Description’ under grant M-2224 from the National 
Institute of Mental Health, U.S.P.H.S. 
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FIGURE I RATING SHEET USED BY CLINICIANS 
Rating freniae Sot denertbing, the content af the patient’ s vortialinatioinic The 
categories listed below should be marked from | (least descriptive) to 20 (most 
descriptive) of the patient’s verbalized preoccupation with certain kinds of inter- 
personal experiences and relationships. First, select out the category which is 
most characteristic of the patient’s verbalizations about his interpersonal experience 
and assign it the rank of 20. Select the next most characteristic category and assign 
it the rank of 19. The third most descriptive category should receive the rank of 
18. Next, proceed to assign the rank of | to the category which least applies to the 
patient’s verbalization about his interpersonal experience. A rank of 2 should be 
given to the next least descriptive catgory. Proceed in this fashion until you have 
used all the ranks from | to 20, taking care not to use the same number twice. 
We realize That quantification of clinical material raises many problems and is 
subject to a number of theoretical objections. Nevertheless we hope that for the 
of this study you will use this procedure to describe your first impressions. 
Please limit yourself to 15 minutes for rating the transcript in this way. 


Twenty Categories of a Experience Your ranking from 1, 
in Random Order* least descriptive, to 
20, most descriptive 
Complain, Nag, Resist passively a 
Passively critical, Resentful, Unappreciative = 
Reject, Take away, Compete _ 
Distrust, Demand, Accuse _ 
Cooperate, Conciliate, Agree aoe 
Teach, Inform, Advise nae 
Admire, Ask Advice, Ask opinion ~ 
Disapprove, Attack, Condemn _ 
Conform, Like to do as others do, Obedient . — 
Loves to be praised, Appreciates, Loves to be liked -—_ 
Dictate, Dominate, Boss — 
Support, Sympathize, Pity Any 
Rebel, Boast, Show off aie 
Apologetic, Self-critical, Retreating _ 
Threaten, Mock, Punish vile 
Give, Interpret, Help di 
Cowed into obedience, Obeying a feared authority, Sub- 
mitting — \ 
Love, Praise, Approve —_ 
Direct, Lead, Control kindly sini 
Trust, Ask help, Depend ond 





Bronce reser allbagesi maoneereete mer nape a distributed throughout the sample of 
clinicians in order to eliminate the effect of order of presentation. 
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latter group, 542 clinicians actually evaluated the clinical material as requested. 
Five hundred and thirty-three of these followed instructions closely enough to 
permit their responses to be used in this part of the study. This group of 533 re- 
spondents differed from the sample of 3,564 contacted initially in that it contained 
a significantly greater proportion of psychologists. A more detailed analysis of the 
sample is reported elsewhere (Chance & Blackie, 1959). 


SELECTION OF CLINICAL MATERIAL 


In order to get at least a notion about what variation in findings might have obtained 
had it been possible to provide a large and varied selection of cases, two transcribed 
sessions were chosen, a therapy session and a psychoanalytic session. Both were 
conducted by the same therapist and were recorded after the completion of one 
year of therapy. The two sessions differed in many respects: The psychoanalytic 
patient was a middle-aged man, married, fairly successful in business, highly verbal, 
and quite ‘sophisticated’ as a patient. Therapeutic interventions in this session were 
minimal. The psychotherapy patient was a young woman in her late twenties, 
promiscuous, alcholic, and generally ‘unsettled’, who clearly does not attempt 
more than to report her daily life. Therapeutic interventions in this session were 
numerous. 


PROCEDURE 
1. Data Collection 

When the clinical material was mailed to the subjects, half were instructed to 
read and evaluate the analytic transcript first, and half were instructed to read and 
evaluate the therapy transcript first. The clinicians were asked to rank 20 categories 
descriptive of interpersonal experience, according to how characteristic they might 
be of the patient’s verbalized preoccupations. A facsimile of the rating-sheet used 
is shown as Figure |. The instructions to the clinicians appear at the top of this 
rating-sheet. : 


2. Treatment and Evaluation of the Data : 


(a) The dependent variables. The twenty categories shown in Figure ] were arranged 
in groups of five (Figure 2, p. 199) to define two dimensions of interpersonal 
relationships: Positive versus Negative and Active versus Passive. As shown in 
Figure 2, this arrangement results in four quadrants: Positive Active, Positive 
Passive, Negative Active, and Negative Passive. Quadrant scores for individual 
clinicians were obtained by summing the ranks of the five scores in a given quadrant.* 


(b) The independent variables. The data were examined to determine the effects on 
the clinicians’ evaluations of the following four variables: experience, profession, 
order of transcript presentation, and preferred theoretical system. 

The analysis was handled in two parts. In the first part, the 533 clinicians were 
classified into two experience groups, over 10 or less than 10 years of experience; 
three professional groups, psychiatrists, psychologists, and social workers; four 
groups according to their preferred theoretical system, Freud, Related to Freud, 
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Social Theories, and Non-analytic Theories ;> and two groups according to the 
order in which they evaluated the transcript under consideration (e.g. therapy first 
and therapy second). The effects of the experience variable were not assessed 
statistically in this step; instead a separate analysis was performed analysing the 
effects of the other three independent variables within each of the two experience 
groups. The above considerations call for eight separate 4 x 3 x 2 factorial designs, 
one for each of the four dependent variables for data from each of the two exper- 
ience groups. Table 1, A, shows the breakdown of the sample into the resulting 


subgroups. > 


TABLE 1 BREAKDOWN OF SUBJECTS FOR THE TWO STEPS IN THE DATA ANALYSIS 


hn 


A. Breakdown of the 533 subjects into 48 subgroups generated by four independent variables 
10 or more years’ experience 





Analytic Case First Therapy Case First 
‘School’ MD PhD SW MD PhD SW 
Freudian 48 16 38 38 12 %6 
Related to Freud 2 2 0 3 3 2 
Social Theories 10 5 1 11 2 0 
Non-analytic 2 6 0 6 7 1 
Less than 10 years’ experience 
Analytic Case First Therapy Case First 
‘School’ MD PhD SW MD PhD SW 
Freudian $5 15 35 70 12 22 
Related to Freud 6 3 3 3 1 0 
Social Theories 12 6 3 11 6 1 
Non-analytic 2 3 1 6 6 0 
B. Breakdown of the 211 ‘Freudian’ psychiatrists into the 12 subgroups generated by three 
independent variables 
Analytic Case 


Years’ Experience Less than 5 5 or more 10 or more 


Aneiytically Trained 8 23 30 
Not Trained 9 15 18 


Therapy Case 
Years’ Experience Less than 5 5 or more 10 or more 
— Trained 10 23 26 
Not Trained 2 nS 12 





3. When the 533 clinicians were grouped according to their preferred theoretical systems, it 
on ee that the preponderance of the sample (745%) was Freudian with a 
small residual ibe unevenly fourteen other theories. In an attempt to make 
the data more amenable to si tad: Giadbies sliding Ghaacion $44ht tran Portion ase 


as follows: 
¢ imezpersonal Theories Adier, Ellis, Jung, Kardiner, Rado, Rank, and Schilder. 
b. Social and Intrperonal Theories : Existential, Fromm, Horney, Robbins, and Sullivan. 
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FIGURE 2 A SYSTEM FOR CLASSIFYING 
INTERPERSONAL EXPERIENCES 
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! NEGATIVE ACTIVE POSITIVE ACTIVE ‘ 
i RELATIONSHIPS RELATIONSHIPS . 
8 
| Dteappreve, Aimed, Condeme Lave, Praden, Appr H 
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1 Passively Creal, Resend, Loves to be praized, Appresiates $ 
‘ Unappreciathre Levee te ino Brae! : 
\ — wuearive passive POSITIVE PASSIVE : 
LY RELATIONSHIPS RELATIONSHIPS f 
ample Hg, Bett Pentaly Conperate, Cones. 500 
\ iMetrvsl, Dernend, Accves Trwst, Ask Help, Depend A 
yr oor Aire, Aah Adi, 1! Shcine 
Seton ime Oberg Conterm, ite to, 8 wttoors cha, 
& Feared Obedient _ 0? 
Pane and Leonor” 


The second step in data analysis consisted of a closer scrutiny of the effect of 
experience and training upon the 211 Freudian psychiatrists, the largest subgroup 
in the sample. First, this group was divided into those who had received formal 
analytic training in one of the recognized psychoanalytic institutes and those who 
— not received such training. Second, a more refined experience breakdown was 

Pp a were classified into three experience groups: those with less than 
5 years of experience, those with between 5 and 10 years of experience, and those 
. with 10 or more years of éxperience. And, last, only assessments of first cases in 
the series were used. For the group that evaluated the analytic patient first and the 
therapy patient second, only the scores associated with the analytic patient were 
considered, and for the group that evaluated the therapy patient first and the 
analytic patient second, only the therapy scores were considered. The resulting 
analysis required eight 3 x 2 factorial designs, one for each of the four dependent 
variables for each transcript. The breakdown of the 211 Freudian psychiatrists for 
this part of the analysis is shown in Table 1, B. 

This second series of tests utilized only the scores on the first case assessed by 
each of the subjects for the following reasons: it was found in several instances in 
the first series of tests that effects of order of presentation were significant. There is 
no way of being certain whether order effects are the result of positioning in the 
sequence or are related to the nature of the preceding case. By treating only cases 
assessed first in the sequence this problem is eliminated. 

(c) Data analysis. For each of the sixteen factorial designs discussed above, complex 
analysis of variance was used to test for effects of the independent variables. The 
marked in N from cell to cell (Table /) in these cases required a some- 
what more cumbersome approach to the analysis than is the case when N is equal 
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for all subgroups (Kendall, 1951, pp. 216-26 ff.). In addition, in order to meet the 
assumptions of the analysis of variance, it was necessary to transform the subjects’ 
quadrant scores to a different scale. The solution decided upon was to first transform 
the possible range of scores from 15-90 to 0-100 and then transform the scores on 
this second scale into angles using a table of the angular transformation (Guilford, 
1956, p. 493). Subsequent steps in evaluating the data for each of the complex 
designs were as follows: 

1. Bartlett’s test (Edwards, 1956) was applied to test for heterogeneity of 
variance among subgroups. 

2. An overall test for heterogeneity among subgroup means was done by a 
one-way analysis of variance. 

3. If the above test indicated significant (-05 level of probability) hetero- 
geneity among these means, constants representing means for each condition of 
each independent variable (e.g. the mean effect of haying had less than five years’ 
experience) were fitted (Kendall, 1951, pp. 218-26 ff.). The ‘lumped’ main effects 
of the variable under consideration (profession, preferred theoretical system, and 
order of case presentation, in the first step, and training and experience, in the 
second step) were partialed out and the effect of possible interactions of these 
variables was assessed. 

4. The ‘lumped’ interactions were first tested for significance. If the F-ratio was 
found to be significant at the -05 level of probability, the relationship between the 
independent variables was assessed by inspection. (Technical limitations precluded 
a statistical evaluation of each of the four possible interactions in each of the eight 
4x3x2 designs. This difficulty did not occur with the second step 3 x 2 designs, 
since there was only one possible interaction in each of these.) 

5. If the ‘lumped’ main effects were found to be significant, each of the independ- 
ent variables was examined individually for significance. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


In view of the complexity of data analysis findings are discussed immediately after 
they have been reported. It should be borne in mind that tentative explanations 
of differences in the clinicians’ judgements are highly speculative and that those 
presented here by no means exhaust the range of possible explanations. 


1. RESPONSES OF PSYCHIATRISTS, PSYCHOLOGISTS, AND SOCIAL WORKERS 
WITH VARYING THEORETICAL PREFERENCES 

Findings based upon the responses of all 533 clinicians are shown in Tables 2-5. 
Tables 2 and 3 show findings for clinicians with ten or more years’ experience, and 
Tables 4 and 5 show findings for clinicians with less than ten years’ experience. 
The three-way analysis of variance used to evaluate data from each group permits 
tests for the effect of membership in a given profession, of preference for a given 
theory of personality or ‘school’, and of order of case presentation. 


The Effect of Membership in a Given Clinical Discipline 
Among clinicians with ten or more years’ experience (Tables 2 and 3) there were 
multiple and significant differences in description of the therapy case. Psychiatrists 
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saw this patient as concerned with Positive Active relationships such as giving help, 
affection, sympathy, and kindly leadership more than the other two disciplines. 
A complementary trend was observed in these clinicians’ evaluation of the therapy 
patient’s concern with the passively hostile relationships included in the Negative 
Passive quadrant. Psychiatrists saw this patient as less concerned with resentment, 
complaint, distrust, and so forth, than did psychologists or social workers. In 
describing this patient’s preoccupation with such Negative Active relationships as 
bossing, rebelling, competing, and hating, the psychiatrists again gave lower scores 
than either psychologists or social workers. 

Among clinicians with less than ten years’ experience (Tables 4 and 5) only one 
instance could be found which suggests that differences are due to professional 
training. However, this effect was found as part of a complex interaction of the 
three variables. In their judgement of the therapy patient’s concern with resentment, 
complaint, and other Negative Passive relationships, this group of clinicians showed 
differences related to the effects of professional training, preference for a given 
theory, and order of case presentation. Figure 3 shows means for rating by psychia- 
trists and psychologists for the two ‘school’ classifications which were large enough 


FIGURE 3 THERAPY CASE—INTERACTION OF INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES FOR NEGATIVE PASSIVE SCORES 


The effects of interaction between ‘school’, professional training, and order of 
case presentation upon ratings by clinicians with less than ten years’ experience 
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to have reasonable reliability, the Freudians and the Social Theorists. Looking 
at both these groups, one finds that when the therapy transcript was seen before the 
analytic transcript, the psychiatrists tended to rate the patient as more concerned 
with Negative Passive relationships than did the psychologists. When the therapy 
transcript was seen after the analytic transcript, the psychiatrists tended to rate 
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lower than the psychologists. It was the psychiatrists’ scores which seemed to have 
been most affected by order of case presentation. Furthermore, this effect was 
markedly stronger for those citing Freud than for those citing Social and Inter- 
personal Theories as a major influence upon their thinking. The social workers 
were ignored for the purpose of portraying the effects of this interaction, since the 
numbers in some subgroups were so small that inference based on inspection of 
their mean scores might be misleading. 

In summary, the direct effect of professional training upon case description was 
confined to the assessment of the therapy patient and to clinicians with ten or more 
years’ experience. The psychiatrists tended to see the patient as more concerned 
with friendly relationships and less with hostile relationships than did psychologists 
and social workers. 

These findings suggest the following questions: (i) Why do the senior clinicians 
show differences in case description clearly related to membership of a given 
clinical discipline whereas their less experienced colleagues do not? (ii) Why are 
these differences apparent only in the case of the therapy patient? (iii) What may 
account for the specific nature of interdisciplinary differences in case description? 
Answers to these questions must at this stage be considered speculative explanations 
except where it is possible to supplement information about these clinicians’ 
responses from other sections of the major project. 

The several differences found among clinicians with more than ten years’ 
experience suggest two possible explanations. Prolonged experience in the field 
may result in an increased sense of professional identity which is accompanied by 
significantly different responses from psychiatrists, psychologists, and social 
workers. Alternatively, ten or more years ago training procedures for the three 
disciplines may have differed more sharply than in recent years. This, too, may 
account for significantly different responses from the senior members of the three 
disciplines and for the absence of such differences in the less experienced group. 

An explanation of the presence of multiple interdisciplinary differences in the 
assessment of the therapy case and their absence in the analytic case may lie in 
the differential relationship of psychiatrists, psychologists, and social workers to 
the transactions of psychoanalysis on the one hand and of therapy on the other. It 
is possible that the clinicians approached the evaluation of the two cases with 
different expectations. Psychoanalysis is a form of treatment with explicit guide- 
lines as to qualifications of the therapist, patient selection, and technique, whereas 
this is not as true in the case of psychotherapy. Because of this the clinicians’ 
expectations about the psychoanalytic patient may have been more uniform than 
about the therapy patient. Such uniformity in tions may have led them to 
greater agreement concerning the verbalizations of the analytic patient. The practice 
of psychotherapy permits much greater variation in technique. Furthermore, 
psychiatrists, psychologists, and social workers tend to have more equal oppor- 
tunity for first-hand experience in this technique than in psychoanalysis. Differences 
in observer-set may, therefore, reflect differences actually operative in clinical 
practice. 

For a tentative explanation of the nature of interdisciplinary differences in case 
description it is possible to draw upon findings from another section of this in- 
vestigation which focused upon themes used in the ‘free description’ of these 
patients (Chance, Arnold, & Tyrrell, 1960). Significant interdisciplinary differences 
in themes used for the description of the therapy patient showed that social workers 
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saw this patient least as characterized by dependency needs. Furthermore, they 
described the patient’s concern with sexual material and her account of promiscuous 
relationships significantly more often as ‘superficial and immature’. In assessing 
the patient’s concerns with interpersonal experiences they placed significantly 
more stress upon Negative Active relations such as bossing, rebelling, competing, 
and significantly less upon Positive Active relationships such as giving love, 
sympathy, help, and so forth than the other two disciplines. This constellation of 
findings suggests that the social workers may have had greater difficulty in empathiz- 
ing with this patient, possibly because of moralistic reactions to her promiscuity. 


The Effect of Preference for a Given Theory of Personality 

Reference to Tables 2-5 shows that preference for a given theory failed to show a 
direct relationship to assessment of either patient. In eight analyses of variance this 
independent variable affected case description only on one occasion and then only 
in combination with the effect of professional training and order of case presenta- 
tion. The conclusion appears justified that there is no effect of preference for one 
of the four groups of theories upon assessment of the patient’s verbalized concerns. 


The Effect of Order of Case Presentation 

Reférence to Tables 2-5 shows that the sequence in which the two cases were 
assessed affected case description significantly. For clinicians with ten or more years’ 
experience this effect was confined to the assessment of the therapy patient’s 
concern with Positive Active (giving, helping, loving, and so forth) relationships 
on the one hand and Negative Passive (resentful, complaining, distrusting, and 
so forth) relationships on the other. If the therapy patient was assessed before the 
analytic patient, she was seen as more concerned with Negative Passive relation- 
ships and less with Positive Active relationships than if the sequence was reversed. 
For clinicians with less than ten years’ experience a similar effect was observed in 
the assessment of the analytic patient’s concern with Negative Passive relationships. 
If he was assessed first, his concerns in this area were emphasized more than if he 
was assessed as a second case. Mean scores for the therapy patient show the same 
trend (Figure 3) as part of the significant interaction already discussed. 

In summary, the most pervasive effect of order of case presentation was found 
in relation to the patients’ concern with Negative Passive relations. It is suggested 
that the image of a resentful, complaining individual who feels that he is put upon 
by a hostile world is a prominent part of the clinicians’ expectations about psycho- 
neurotic patients in general. Such generalized expectations may be more powerful 
in the assessment of the first case in a series than when the same case is assessed 
later in the series. 


2. RESPONSES OF ‘FREUDIAN’ PSYCHIATRISTS 


Whereas preference for different theories of personality failed to show a significant 
relationship to case description, questions as to the effect of intensity of training 
in a given theory required further exploration. In order to test this factor the 
responses of the 211 psychiatrists citing Freud as the major influence upon their 
thinking were studied more closely. These subjects were divided, first, into those 
who had undertaken formal psychoanalytic training in a recognized institute (120 
respondents) and those who had not (91 respondents). Second, they were grouped 
according to length of professional experience into those with less than 5 years’, 
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MEANS FOR ‘FREUDIAN’ PSYCHIATRISTS IN THE 
ASSESSMENT OF THE ANALYTIC PATIENT'S 
VERBALIZED CONCERNS 





A. Positive Active 





S— years 5+ years 10+ years 
20-5 26°6 22:5 


23-4 17:8 20-4 

n/c n/c n/c 
— (F=n/t) 

Overall (F= 1-01 n/s), Main Effects (F=n/t) 
Interaction (F=n/t) 
B. Negative Active 


Experience (F=n/t) 
Overall (F=4-43***), Main Effects (F=n/t) 
Interaction (F = 4-78*) 
C. Positive Passive 
5— years 5+ years 10+ years 
32:7 45-2 45-7 
41-7 405 38-2 
37-6 43-0 42-4 
Experience (F=n/t) 
Overall (F =2:36*), Main Effects (F=n/t) 
Interaction (F = 3-07°) 
D. Negative Passive 


5— years 5+ years 10+ years 
66-6 . 640 65-9 


63-1 68-7 62:3 

n/c n/c n/c 
(F=n/t) 

Overall (F =-47 n/s), Main Effects (F=n/t) 
Interaction (F=n/t) 


Nott. a/c—not ; n/t—not tested; < ; 
a/ computed; n/t— a —significant at -05 level 
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TABLE 7 MEANS FOR ‘FREUDIAN’ PSYCHIATRISTS IN THE 
ASSESSMENT OF THE THERAPY PATIENT'S 
VERBALIZED CONCERNS 





A. Positive Active 


5— years 5+ years 10+ years 
Analytically trained 42:5 30-0 435 


Not trained 32:2 31-7 32-5 
Experience Means 36-9 300 38:7 
i (F=4-54*) 
Overall (F=3-94°*), Main Effects (F = 4-84°*) 
Interaction (F=2-:59 n/s) 


B. Negative Active 


5— years 5+ years 10+ years 
Analytically trained 34-2 30-4 43 
Not trained 28:5 32-9 39-4 
Experience Meany n/c n/c n/c 
(F=n/t) 


Overall (F = 2-08 n/s), Main Effects (F=n/t) . 
Interaction (F=n/t) 


C. Positive Passive \ 


5— years 5+ years 10+ years 
Analytically trained 57:2 0-1 66:1 


Not trained 65-6 56:7 51-1 
Experience Means 63-6 58:1 61-1 
(F=n/t) 
Overall (nushaee thes Effects (F=n/t) 
Interaction (F = 6-53°*) 


D. Negative Passive 


5— years 5+ years 10+ years 
Analytically trained 47-2 57-6 45-3 


Not trained $2:9 56-7 $5-1 
Experience Means 50-0 37:7 49-5 
(F=n/t) 


Overall (F=6- 2 
Interaction (F =3-15*) 





Nota. a/c—not computed; a/t—aot tested; n/e—non-significant; °—significant at 05 level; 
°¢__significant at ‘01 level; **°—significant at 001 level. 
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at least 5 but less than 10 years’, and 10 or more years’ experience.4 Order of case 
presentation was eliminated as a variable in this section of the study by using only 
those responses based upon the assessment of a patient as the first in the sequence. 

Tables 6 and 7 show that of the four analyses of variance applied to the assessment 

of each patient two yielded significant results in the analytic case and three in the 
therapy case. Only in the latter case could a simple effect of formal training be 
observed. Analytically trained psychiatrists tended to see this patient as more 
concerned with such Positive Active relationships as giving help, advice, sympathy, 
and affection. Independently of this, length of experience also affected the extent 
to which psychiatrists saw this patient as concerned with Positive Active relation-- 
ships. Inspection of the relevant mean scores in Table 7 shows that significant 
differences in case description between experience groups were based primarily 
upon differences among analytically trained psychiatrists. The untrained groups 
at each level of experience show almost identical mean scores. The remaining signi- 
ficant findings all show that differences in case description among Freudian psychia- 
trists are a function of the interaction of length of experience and provision of 
formal analytic training. 

In the assessment of each patient’s concern with Positive Passive relationships 
such as liking to be liked, conciliating, trusting, and so forth, there was a significant 
trend among the trained psychiatrists to emphasize this aspect more with increasing 
experience while the untrained psychiatrists emphasized this less with increasing 
experience. In the assessment of the analytic patient’s concern with active expressions 
of hostility there was a significant trend for trained psychiatrists to emphasize this 
less. with increasing experience, while the untrained group stressed this aspect 
more. This last trend is replicated in the assessment of the therapy patient, although 
findings here are non-significant. The assessment of the therapy patient’s concern 
with such Negative Passive relatiunships as resentment, complaints, accusations, 
and so forth shows that whereas analytically trained psychiatrists differed markedly 
in their emphasis upon this aspect of the patient's verbalizations according to 
length of experience, psychiatrists in the untrained group had almost equal mean 
scores on all levels of experience. 

Several questions are raised by these findings: first, what may account for the 
fact that increasing experience is associated with increasingly different emphasis 
upon the patients’ concern with Positive Passive and Negative Active relationships? 
It is possible that the analytically trained psychiatrists’ emphasis upon the patients’ 
concern with the need for love, with dependent and conciliatory relationships, with 
increased experience reflects greater attention to transference phenomena. Similarly, 
the decrease with experience in the emphasis upon rebellion, rejection, punitive, 
and other Negative Active concerns may be related to a reduced interest in acting 
out. Second, why do the analytically trained psychiatrists show marked differences 
according to the length of their professional experience in assessing the therapy 
patient’s concern with Positive Active and Negative Passive relationships, while 
this cannot be said for psychiatrists without such training? It is suggested that 





4. The breakdown of the sample of psychiatrists with less than 10 years’ 
a whole in the preceding section, was by the length of formal 
Sletrinte Whe Pree. 00 
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the introduction of a formal training program which requires an apprenticeship 
lasting at least five years beyond the completion of the psychiatric resi may 
result in the experience of more marked phases of professional develo t than 
when such training is not provided. This may well be accompanied by a change in 
the psychiatrist’s emphasis upon certain of the patient’s concerns. Third, the fact 
that the least and the most experienced among the analytically trained psychiatrists 
give similar responses which contrasted with the responses of those in the middle 
range of experience requires further explanation. It is possible that the strong 
emphasis by those who have from 5 to 10 years’ experience upon the patient's 
concerns with complaints, resentment, distrust, and so forth and their relative 
neglect of the patient’s concerns with giving help, affection, and love may be 
related to the completion (or near completion) of an arduous training program. 
At this stage of professional development one might well expect the psychiatrist 
to feel more ‘entitled’ to a ‘good case’ and more alert to signs that a hard therapeutic 
struggle may lie ahead. High Negative Passive and low Positive Active scores may 
well be a way of describing a difficult case. The similarity in the responses of the 
least and the most experienced among the analytically trained psychiatrists is 
probably deceptive. In the case of the beginners their stress upon Positive Active 
and relatively low emphasis upon Negative Passive concerns of the patient could 
be the outcome of ‘optimism’ noted in other studies (Chance, 1959). In the case 
of analytically trained psychiatrists with more than ten years’ experience, a similar 
trend may be a function of greater attention to signs which indicate adaptive 
mechanisms related to restricted treatment goals. 


SUMMARY 


The central question for this study was formulated as follows: supposing a large 
number of clinicians had equal opportunity to assess the same patient, would 
differences in their descriptions of this patient be associated with professional 
training, experience, order of case presentation, or preference for a given theory 
of personality ? Five hundred and thirty-three psychiatrists, psychologists, and social 
workers were presented with the transcript of one psychoanalytic and one psycho- 
therapy session. They were asked to describe verbalizations about interpersonal 
experiences’ characterizing each patient. Half of the sample were instructed to 
assess the analytic case first and half to the therapy case first. Data were 
analyzed in two steps: First, the respon f all the clinicians were examined for 
differences related to professional training, experience, preference for a given theory, 
and order of case presentation. Significant differences related to professional train- 
ing were confined to judgements about the therapy case made by clinicians with 
more than ten years’ experience. Social workers saw this patient as more concerned 
with Negative Active bossing, rebelling, competing, and less with Positive Active 
relations such as giving help, love, and affection than members of the other two 
disciplines. Both social workers and psychologists saw this patient as more con- 
cerned with Negative Passive relations such as complaints, resentment, distrust, 
and so forth, than psychiatrists. There was no evidence that preference for a given 
theory as such affected case description. Order of case presentation showed marked 
effects upon the clinicians’ judgement about each patient’s concern with Negative 
Passive relationships. If a patient was assessed first, he was thought to be more 
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preoccupied with resentment, complaint, and distrust than if he was assessed 
second. 


Second, the effect of intensiv< training in a given theory was studied by compar- 
ing the responses of Freudian psychiatrists who had undertaken formal psycho- 
analytic training with the responses of those who had not. Because of the length 
of analytic training, psychiatrists were divided into those with less than 5 years’, 
5 to 10 years’, and 10 or more years’ experience. Only responses to cases assessed 
first in the series were used. In the assessment of the therapy patient’s concern with 
Positive Active and Negative Passive relationships, analytically trained psychiatrists 
at the three levels of experience tended to differ from each other more markedly 
than the untrained group. Whereas analytically trained psychiatrists showed 
increasing emphasis upon the patient’s concern with Positive Passive relationships 
with increasing experience, the reverse was true of the untrained group. Whereas 
the trained group showed decreasing emphasis upon the patient’s concern with 
Negative Active relationships with increasing experience, the reverse tended to 
be true for those not so trained. 

In conclusion this study demonstrates that, regardless of accuracy, clinicians 
are characterized in their assessment of the concerns of a patient by certain kinds 
of biases which result in selective observation. Factors in such selective observation 
include order of case presentation, length of experience, membership of a clinical 
discipline, and formal training in a given theory. It is suggested that increased 
awareness of the operation of such biases may be an aid to effective communication 
in the clinical field. 
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Ethnic Role Conflict in 
a Cross-cultural Situation 


SIMON N. HERMAN AND ERLING SCHILD 








THE student sojourning in a foreign country for purposes of study is a subject 
peculiarly suited to the investigation of multiple group references. While maintain- 
ing his ties with the home culture, he cannot—and often does not wish to—ignore 
the demands of the host culture in which he is a sojourner. 

This problem of multiple group references and the accompanying role! conflict 
was brought into strong relief in a study carried out by the present writers on 
American-Jewish students in Israel.2 As members of a minority group in the home 
culture, they were more than ordinarily sensitive to questions of ethnic group 
belongingness. At the same time, as Jews, they had a special involvement in Israel, 
the host culture. 

The students studied were members of Jewish youth organizations who had 
been selected for a year’s study at an educational institute in Jerusalem with the 
object of preparing them for more effective service as leaders in their organizations. 
When the group studied returned to the United States, other similar groups of 
American students arrived in Jerusalem, and it was possible to explore further 
with them questions raised by the material obtained from the first group. 

This paper is based on the interviews conducted with these groups and on part 
of a questionnaire administered to one of the groups. The specific attitudes of these 
groups cannot, of course, be regarded as representative of American-Jewish youth, 
but they provide the basis for a case study exploring the determinants of ethnic 
role choice in a cross-cultural situation. 


A. THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 


The position in which the students found themselves was conducive to frequent 
ethnic role conflict. They were Americans, they were Jews, and they were tempor- 
arily—and some of them planned eventually to be permanently—members of the 
Israeli community; and the fact that they were trainees at the educational institute 
implied an interplay of these three roles. They came to the educational institute 
as representatives of American youth organizations and their studies were attuned 
to their return to America. They came because they were Jews, and their link 
with Israel was—at least initially—primarily their Jewishness. They came, further- 
more, in order to experience life in Israel and to return as transmitters of Israeli 


1. Adopting the definition of role by R. H. Turner (1959, pp. 272-3), we shall define ethnic role 





as a collection of patterns of behaviour which are to constitute a meaningful unit and 
deemed appropriate to a person identified with a pry A 

2. The present article is abstracted from this wider study on tural education which is 
in course of preparation for 


The authors are indebted to Professors Dorwin P. Cartwright and Arthur R. Cohen for helpful 
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values. While thus simultaneously belonging to three ethnic groups, the students 
entered a new, unfamiliar situation in Israel. This situation being unstructured 
and ambiguous did not appear to them as offering consistent cues for which role 
to play; in any specific situation the cues were not easily discerned and interpreted, 
or even seemed to call for more than one role to be played. 

The problem of interest to us here thus arises when the student is in overlapping 
situations, i.e. when two or more different role behaviours are called for simul- 
taneously, and when these different role behaviours are not consonant. In regard to 
such overlapping situations, the question needs to be raised as to what are the 
determinants of the relative strength, or relative potency, of the dissonant roles. 


I. Potency as a Function of Valence and Salience 


In his study of the significance of multiple-group membership in disaster, Killian 
(1952) has analysed the dilemma of the individual who has to choose between the 
demands of competing groups when catastrophe strikes a community. His choice 
is generally determined by loyalty to his family, but there were also indications of 
factors disposing the individual to adhere to secondary-group demands even in 
a disaster. Killian points to the need for further research to make possible the 
prediction of the choice an individual will make in such situations of role conflict. 

In their experiment on cross-cultural norm conflict, French & Zajonc (1957) 
raise two hypotheses: (i) that behaviour in a situation involving pressures to 
conformity to two different normative ideals occurs at the intersection of the two 
corresponding force-fields, and (ii) that when potency of membership is mani- 
pulated, the point of intersection between the two norms and thus the resulting 
behaviour is shifted in the direction of the normative ideal of the group whose 
potency is increased and away from the ideal of the group whose potency is 
decreased. French and Zajonc do not, however, investigate the determinants of 


Barker (1953, pp. 39-42) suggests that ‘potency’ and ‘valence’ together determine 
behaviour in overlapping situations. Potency is defined as ‘the influence of one 
situation relative to all simultaneously acting situations’ and valence as ‘the 
characteristics of objects and behaviour possibilities that cause a person to approach 
or withdraw from them; on a conscious level this is experienced as attractiveness 
(positive valence) and repulsiveness (negative valence)’. 

Without departing from the definitions given by Barker, it would yet seem to 
us more proper to regard the potency of a situation as corresponding to the effect 
that situation has on behaviour and then to see valence as one of the determinants 
of potency. We would submit that the other determinant is salience, in the sense of 
relative prominence in the cognitive field, the ‘figure’ against the ‘ground’. 

Experimental studies by Charters & Newcomb (1958) and by Kelley (1955) have 
investigated the effects on attitudes of the increased salience of a particular member- 
ship group—as produced by vivid reminders of that membership. But, apart from 
these studies, the factor of salience is rarely given specific treatment. An interesting 
example of how the operation of this factor is assumed without being explicitly 
designated occurs in the experimental study of frustration and regression in young 
children conducted by Barker, Dembo, & Lewin (1941, pp. 58-9). The children 
had been allowed to play with highly attractive toys (i.e. toys with high positive 
valence). They were then given less attractive toys, while the attractive ones were 
placed beyond reach behind a padlocked netting fence in another part of the room. 
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But the experimenters emphasize that in order to induce the frustration there had 
to be ‘maximum visual accessibility’ of the toys behind the fence. The area behind 
the barrier was indeed more brightly illuminated than the other part of the room. 
And the experimenters comment that ‘the amount of frustration depends upon 
the degree to which the non-accessible goal is kept alive or present within the life 
space of the individual’. What is implicit in these statements is that the ‘importance 
of the situation in determining behaviour’, i.e. the potency of the one play situation 
relative to the other, is a function of the relative attractiveness, i.e. valence, of the 
toys, and of their relative momentary prominence in the perceptual field, i.e. 
salience. 

In this experiment care was taken that the two situations should not differ 
markedly in regard to salience. It may be—as Kelley (1955) has pointed out—that 
when valence differentials are extremely high, differentials in salience will be rela- 
tively unimportant (and possibly also vice versa, i.e. with high salience differential, 
differentials in valence may be relatively unimportant). Usually, however, both 
factors will be in play and each will make a contribution to potency. 

We shall proceed on‘the assumption that potency is a function of valence and 
salience, and will examine some of the determinants of the valence and the salience 
respectively of an ethnic role in situations such as those in which the students in 
our study found themselves. We shall turn our attention more particularly to the 
relatively unexplored problem of salience. 

II, Determinants of Salience 

We suggest that the salience-determinants—the factors that increase or decrease 

= salience of one role relative to a competing role—may be analysed by three 
acets: 


1. The source of the salience-determinant. 

2. The region in the perceptual field that is immediately made salient by the 
factor. 

3. The psychological process by which the increase or decrease in salience occurs. 


The psychological process by which a certain region becomes salient may be of 
two distinct kinds. First, the perception of an event or a phenomenon may in itself 
increase the salience of the region(s) to which the percept is related. Thus, when the 
American student perceives the American or when his interlocutor says ‘you 
Americans’, then the American region(s) is (are) made salient. We shall call this 
process ‘coercive’—by its very occurrence the event coerces the region in question 
into prominence. However, the event or phenomenon may also serve the perceiver 
"as basis for and stimulus to comparison. The event is associated and compared with 
a different event, which then becomes salient. Thus, when the American students 
encountered lack of cleanliness in Israeli public conveniences, this increased the 
salience of American standards of hygiene. (And, as we shall indicate, the American 
standards of hygiene in turn induce the salience of the American role.) 

A given event may at the same time act coercively and comparatively on the 
perceiver’s perceptual field. When the students met American tourists in Israel, 
the latter treated the students as Americans, and thus coerced into prominence the 


3. Our data refer to the valence and the salience—as well as to the potency—of one role relative 
to the other. The adjective ‘relative’ should therefore always be introduced wherever the Concepts 
are mentioned. 
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student’s American role. Simultaneously, however, the tourist's ignorance of Israeli 
conditions and his behaviour contrasting with Israeli norms, increased the salience 
of the student’s Israeli role. 

We do not presume to hypothesize under which conditions the coercive process 
will be the stronger and under which the comparative process will be decisive in 
determining relative salience. We are only in a position to say that both of these 
analytically distinct processes may be at work. 

A second important distinction relates to the region made salient. Our present 
concern is with the salience of role-regions. This increase in salience may, but need 
not be, a direct result of the percept. The salience of any part of a perceptual field 
is dependent on other parts of the field, and a role-region may become salient by 
way of a two-step process: a region adjacent to the role-region is made salient by 
some factor, and this change in the salience of a neighbouring region then induces 
increased salience of the role-region itself. Thus the American role may become 
prominent not only when American behaviour-norms are directly brought to the 
fore, but also when other elements pertaining to America and American life— 
from the American flag to TV—gain in salience. It may be hypothesized that the 
extent of induced salience will be dependent on the proximity of the role-region 
to the region directly made salient.4 Our second distinction is, then, between salience- 
determinants that act directly on the perceptual prominence of the role-region 
itself, and factors that bring into prominence a neighbouring region and only by 
induction the role-region. 

Finally, we shall discuss a distinction among the sources of the salience-deter- 
minants. Barker & Wright (1954, pp. 7-10) have pointed out that there exist certain 
‘place-thing-time constellations to which a standing pattern of behaviour is attached’ 
and term such place-thing-time constellations ‘the nonpsychological milieu, or 
simply the milieu’. For a given milieu, a certain pattern of behaviour is perceived 
as fitting—or at least as more fitting than any other pattern. The milieu together 
with the pattern of behaviour perceived as fitting is called a “behaviour-setting’. 
(Examples in our study of such ‘behaviour-settings’ are ‘collective settlement’ 
(‘kibbutz’, ‘synagogue’, ‘Israel Independence Day’, ‘U.S. Consulate’). It seems to 
us that the crucial characteristic of the behaviour-setting, as compared with other 
components of the field, is the setting’s ‘independence of the actor’s interaction’ 
with it. 
Barker & Wright, who are interested in describing what here is called ‘potency’ of 
alternative behaviour, point out that behaviour-settings ‘involve forces which in 
some way coerce individual behaviour’. In the context of our present discussion 
we would say that behaviour-settings influence the salience of behaviour alternatives 
that is, influence the salience of roles, coercively. 

(Evidently a given behaviour-setting may also affect the salience of another 
behaviour-setting comparatively—Independence Day celebrations in Israel may 
bring to mind Fourth of July celebrations in the United States.) 

The behaviour-setting to which we have referred is constituted of the milieu 
and the attendant extra-individual patterns of behaviour. Distinct from this is 
the actual variable interaction ee within the setting, with the participation 


a Cf, the dlecunsion by Keech & Crutchfield (1948, p pp. 02-0) et ts prepeton dle 
Ee re ee ae ee ee ee 
hended as parts of a common structure. 
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of the perceiver and interdependent with him. This interaction constitutes now the 
second source of salience-determinants. What we have in mind here are the cues 
given by other participants in the interaction or the perceiver’s comparison of his 
own behaviour with the behaviour of others. 

IIT. Determinants of Valence 

In contrast to salience, valence and its determinants have been extensively dis- 
cussed in the literature. Hence we shall limit ourselves to raising a point that is 
prominent in our study. __ ‘ 

The rewards that flow from the assumption of a given rolé and influence its 
valence may be what we would calk‘identification’ rewards or they may be ‘environ- 
mental’ rewards: they may be rewards, such as increased self-esteem, derived from 
the very fact of identifying with a given group (to which the role in question relates) 
in the particular situation, or they may be obtained,.in forms such as approval or 
acceptance, from an ‘external’, environmental source. 

Furthermore, the valence of a role may depend not only on the rewards pertain- 
ing to this role, but also on the relations between the available roles. 

Stouffer has pointed out that ‘if a person has simultaneous roles in two or more 
groups such that simultaneous conformity to the norms of each of the groups is 
incompatible, he can take one of only a limited number of actions, for example: 
(i) he can conform to one set of role expectations and take the consequence of non- 
conformity to other sets, (ii) he can seek a compromise position by which he 
attempts to conform in part, though not wholly, to one or more sets of role expecta- 
tions in the hope that the sanctions applied will be minimal’ (Stouffer, 1949, p. 707). 

If Stouffer’s second alternative is to be interpreted as meaning the taking of 
parts of one role and parts of the other, then it would seem that yet a third pos- 
sibility remains. The actor finds a third role which may include norms of the two 
conflicting roles but essentially is a legitimate role in its own right. The assumption 
of such role may to a certain extent legitimate the non-acceptance of the originally 
conflicting roles and thus reduce sanctions. 

Thus, in certain cases a role may gain in valence because it minimizes the ‘loss’ 
attendant upon deviating from the other available roles. Evidently the probability 
of a compromise role gaining in valence in this way is dependent on the relative 
pressures acting in the direction of the other conflicting roles: if the potencies of 
two conflicting roles are equal, there will be more ‘cost-saving’ derived from 
assuming the compromise role than when one of the conflicting roles is much more 
potent than its competitor. 


B. THE DATA 


It was pointed out in the introduction that the American students in Israel were 
subject to conflicts between three ethnic roles—American, Jewish, and Israeli.‘ 
We shall in the following analysis mainly deal with the conflict between the Ameri- 
can and Israeli roles and only at the end raise a number of particular problems 





$. By ‘Jewish’ is meant a member of a Jewish community. Although the majority of Israclis 
are Jews, there exist norms specific to residents of Israel which may differ from the norms of Jewish 
communities outside Israel. 
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connected with the Jewish role, which plays a function of its own by virtue of being 
the one in which the students were primarily socialized. 

To one of the groups of students (n=32) studied the following questions were 
put: 

‘During your stay in Israel you may be characterized as a Jewish-American, 
resident of Israel. How did you primarily see yourself in the following situations, 
how do you think those you were in contact with saw you, and how would you 
have liked them to see you?’ 

The situations were as follows: (a) In contact with sabras (local-born Israelis); 
(b) In correspondence with Jewish friends in America; (c) In correspondence with 
Gentile friends in America; (d) In contact with new immigrants; (e) when meeting 
American tourists; (f) In correspondence with your family in America; (g) In your 
contact with the French group at the Institute; (h) In your contact with Canadians 
at the Institute. 

It seems that the item ‘How did you see yourself’ inquires into the potencies 
of the three ethnic roles. We have earlier defined ‘potency’ as the effect of the 
situation on behaviour, i.e. in the present context as the tendency actually to assume 
the role in question. The response to the item ‘How did you see yourself” con- 
stitutes the respondent's report on which role he assumed in the situation. Thus, 
if in a given situation, ¢.g. “contact with sabras’, the proportion of the respondents 
reporting that they saw themselves as American was higher than the proportion 

saw themselves as Israelis, we would say that the American role 
than the Israeli role in this particular situation. Furthermore, the 
difference between the proportion of respondents checking the American role and 
the proportion checking the Israeli role for a given situation may be taken as a 
measure of the magnitude of the potency-differential between the two roles in this 


situation. 


, it seems permissible to see the item ‘How would you have liked them 
to see you’ (although biased in favour of environmental rewards) as inquiring into 
the valences of the roles. Again the differences between the proportions preferring 
the Israeli and the American roles may be taken as a measure of the valence-differ- 
ential between the two roles in the given situation. 

The questionnaire response on ‘how they saw you’ in the various contact 
situations seems to indicate the students’ interpretation of the perceptions of rele- 
vant others in the environment with whom they were in interaction. It will be 
regarded by us in the discussion to follow as one of the determinants of salience. 
The difference between the proportion checking ‘Israeli’ and the proportion check- 
ing ‘American’ on this item may now be taken as a measure of the salience-differ- 
ential, as far as this component of salience is concerned. 


I. Potency, Valence, and Salience 


The basic assumption of the theoretical discussion above was that potency may be 
conceived as a function of valence and salience. We may first test the hypothesis 
that “When two roles are conflicting, a positive correlation over situations will be 
found between the potency-differentials and the valence-differentials of the two 
roles.” 

We have just defined measures of potency-differential, valence-differential, and 
salience-differential for cach of the eight situations investigated. It is now possible 
to correlate potency-differential and valence-differential over the eight situations in 
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order to find the amount of dependence between the two variables. The correlation 

‘then involves two scores for each of the eight situations (each score being determined 
by the frequency of the responses of the subjects to the appropriate questions 
measuring potency and valence for the given situation). All regressions were found 
to be approximately linear. Hence product-moment correlations were used. The 
correlation-coefficient between potency- and valence-differentials (as defined above) 
for the American and Israeli roles for the eight situations is -78 (one-tailed p< -005), 
thus confirming the hypothesis. 

The second hypothesis contained in our basic assumption is as follows: 

‘When two roles are conflicting, a positive correlation over situations will be 
found between the potency-differentials and the salience-differentials of the two.’ 

The correlation-coefficient between potency-differentials and differentials in 
the salience-component defined in the questionnaire is -64 (one-tailed p< -05). When 
considering this coefficient it should be recalled that we are dealing here with only 
one of the determinants of salience; if an index of the total salience were available 
the correlation would presumably be even higher. 

The crucial test of the basic assumption may be expressed in the following 
hypothesis: ; 

“When two roles are conflicting, the multiple correlation between potency- 
differentials on the one hand and salience-differentials and valence-differentials 
on the other hand, should approximate 1-00.’ 

The multiple correlation-coefficient found in our data is -92. The lower 95 per 
cent confidence limit is -70 (i.e. the probability that the population value of the 
multiple coefficient is greater than or equal to -70 is 95 per cent. It is again to be 
recalled that our measure of salience is a measure of one salience-component only. 

Although the small number of situations (eight) necessitates due caution in the 
interpretation of these figures; they seem to indicate support for the conceptual 
approach suggested here, i.e. that valence and salience be seen as the determinants 
of potency. 

II. Determinants of Salience 


Our theoretical discussion leads to a classification of the salience-determinants in 
four classes according to source and object: 


OBJECT 
Neigh- 
Role- bouring 
Region Region . 
Behaviour . 
source OS 
Inter- . d 
action 


In each case the process whereby a change on salience occurs may be coercive 
or comparative (or both processes may be at work simultaneously). 
Our data offer illustrations of all these classes of salience-determinants: 


(a) Where the source is a behaviour-setting and the role-region directly made 
salient. 
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Examples of such behaviour-settings in our study were the United States 
Consulate, Thanksgiving, and Israel Independence Day celebrations—all of 
which tended to coerce the appropriate role into prominence. 

Thus one student writes in her diary: ‘And so we had Thanksgiving—canned , 
corned beef sandwiches, plus cookies, Wrigley’s Juicy-Fruit Gum and the good 
humor of four very happy Americans and Canadians in Israel on Thanksgiving 
Day.” 

A case where the process was primarily comparative was the crisis situation 
the students encountered in Israel. One group of students was in the country at 
the time when marauders penetrated deep into Israel; another group was here 
during the Sinai campaign. In the presence of the common danger, the students 
when comparing themselves with the Israelis became aware of the similarity of 
fate® between them. ‘Then I felt completely part of Israel and the Israel community’, 
one of them writes. 

In records in their diaries of visits to border outposts there is a frequent use by 
the students of ‘our defence’, ‘we’, and ‘us’ in relation to the Israelis, and as opposed 
to the Jordanians or Egyptians. 

However, the most frequent situation in which a behaviour-setting made a role 
salient by a comparative process was a simple une: when the students were walking 
in the streets or entering shops. “When walking in the streets one feels—I’m Ameri- 
can, you're Israelis.’ 


(b) When the source is a behaviour-setting and a neighbouring region is made 
salient. ‘ 

In this variety of salience change, the process is always comparative: a be- 
haviour-setting coerces behaviour, not other regions. 

Thus the presence of certain foods and the absence of other accustomed dishes 
on the breakfast table made American food habits salient; a visit to the canyons 
in Southern Israel brought to mind—for some of the students—the Grand Canyon; 
a game of soccer reminded them of games, such as baseball, they had played in 
America. 


(c) When the source is in interaction and the role-region directly made salient. 

Here we find one of the most obvious salience-determinants: the role in which 
the students were seen by those with whom they were in interaction. As was pre- 
viously indicated the expectations of Israclis in relation to the American visitor 
were often ambiguous. But in many concrete cases the expectations were less 
equivocal and in such cases this factor is particularly influential in determining 
the relative salience and hence potency of the ethnic rqles. (This was already indi- 
cated by the correlation-coefficient above.) As one of the students remarked: 
‘Most of the time I feel at home here but when I am pointed out as American, I 
feel like one.” 

Or in regard to the Israeli role, it is potent when, as another student puts it, he 
is ‘treated like an Israeli’. Here, too, the process may, of course, be comparative. 
In their contacts with Israelis the students became aware of often unexpected 
contrasts in national characteristics which created an awareness of nationality and 





6. This is still distinct, as Lewin (1951, pp. 146-8) has pointed out, from dynamic interdepend- 
cnne/ABeh the pessiption Sf dinclty 6 as tay lend to 0 focling of inberdanentence. 
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usually resulld in the increased salience of their American role. ‘I never previously 
realized special American qualities . . . 1 became aware of myself as an American. 

Similarly, interaction with American tourists in Israel frequently heightened 
the salience of the Israeli role comparatively. As one student put it: ‘When I meet 
people from abroad—American too—then I feel particular identification (with 
Israel). Then I feel a part of Israel, a veteran who can give the information and 
help them to get oriented. Then I don’t feel so much American.’ 

A particular case of the comparative process were those situations in which the 
students had occasion to play a ‘representative’ Israeli role. One such occasion 
was during a month’s work towards the end of their sojourn as teachers and youth 
leaders in new immigrant settlements. In this situation—as in the contact with tour- 
ists—the students were able to represent Israel, in the sense that their knowledge 
and understanding of Israel were superior to those of the other party in the inter- 
action. The students who worked in these immigrant settlements reported that 
they ‘really’ felt Israeli. N 

Four of the situations appearing in the questionnaires given to the students 
were assessed as situations which allowed them to play a ‘representative Israeli 
role’, i.e. where in the interaction their Israeli background was superior to that of 
the other party: (i) In correspondence with the Jewish friends in America; (ii) In 
correspondence with Gentile friends in America; (iii) In contact with new im- 
migrants, and (iv) When meeting American tourists. 

Comparison of the number of respondents checking the Israeli role in these 
situations with the number checking the American, versus the distribution for the 
remaining situations, gave a y* of 2-90 (one-tailed p<-05), thus supporting the 
hypothesis. 


(d) Where the source is in interaction and a neighbouring region is made salient. 

The discussion of the various aspects of life in America usually resulted in a 
gain of salience of the American role. There were frequent reports from the students 
of their sharp reactions to criticism of America or Americans by Israelis. “Although 
I feel close to Israel—if somebody attacks America I try to defend it.’ 

We may here suggest that the closer the neighbouring region is to the role-region 
the stronger will be the induced salience increase of the role. Thus when the discus- 
sions centred on aspects of American life that were perceived by the students as 
closely related to the American role (such as American ‘culture’), the effect on the 
student’s American role was strong indeed. On the other hand, when, for example, 

ican foreign policy was discussed, the American role did not assume 
as essen prominence; the students did not perceive the policy of the State 


t as closely related to their American role, and hence the salience-effect 
on the role was negligible. 

The comparative process in this variety of salience change was particularly 
evident when the students met local-born Israelis who were unaware of the problems 
created by anti-Semitism. Here they were led to contrast such blissful ignorance 
with the concern of American Jews with this subject. 


IIT. Determinants of Valence 

The ‘environmental’ rewards in our study were usually perceived as being attendant 
upon playing the Israeli role in everyday social interaction. Being American was 
frequently seen as a barrier against the achievement of the much-desired acceptance 
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into Israeli circles; to the extent that they could successfully play the Israeli role 
their chances of acceptance by Israelis increased. But it was not only Israelis who 
rewarded the students when they took the Israeli role. Within the student com- 
munity itself, which served as a powerful reference group, Israeli norms were 
usually the preferred ones and the Israeli role highly estimated. 

‘Identification’ rewards were, however, also noticeabie as influencing the 
valence and hence potency of the conflicting roles. 

The following are some examples of situations where the ‘identification’ rewards 
were important: watching a parade of the Israel Defence Force; witnessing: the 
establishment of a new kibbutz; viewing Isracl’s achievements on their sight-seeing 
tours. In these cases the students were strongly motivated to take the role of an 
Israeli. This may have been due in part to the heightened salience of the Israeli 
role, but also to the fact that only when the students accepted the role of ‘Israeli’ 
could they obtain the rewards, the pride and thrill, in consequence of being part of 
the same group as the idealistic pioneers and the victorious soldiers. 

The factor of identification rewards may, of course, work both ways: if the 
situation is such that shame or inferiority is inherent in identifying with a certain 
ethnic group, in accepting a certain role, the tendency will be to avoid taking the 
role in the situation—the valence and hence potency will be relatively low. The 
evidence indicates that in either case, when the valence was negative as well as 
when it was positive, the identification rewards played a major part. As one student 
put it: ‘I get a very strong feeling of belonging at times, such as when I attended 
the Independence Day parade in Haifa. The fact that we had a real and well-trained 
army gave me a sense of pride. In general, when I hear or read of, or see with my 
own eyes, the achievements of Israel, I take pride therein’ (italics ours). But when 
the students encounter inefficiency, bureaucracy, and a lack of some of the amenities 
of civilization—then the Israeli role acquires negative valence and the American 
becomes dominant: ‘I went to pick up my package and became involved in a mess 
that took 24 hours. First I was sent back to the Customs Office, on to Room 2 for 
cross-examination . .. and back to the parcel room which tried to send me back 
to No. 2—Oh these Israelis!’ 

‘It [the rest-room] was so dirty—we would never have tolerated that at home’ 
(italics ours). 

The use of ‘we’ in the above quotation is significant. Throughout the interviews 
it was ‘our Air Force’, ‘we found oil’, ‘our kibbutz’— but ‘their red tape’ and ‘their 
inefficiency’. 

In addition to the valence deriving from these rewards, immediately attendant 
upon assuming a certain role, it was hypothesized above that when a compromise 
role is available, its valence will be dependent, inter alia, upon the potency-differen- 
tial between the conflicting roles. 

In our material the assumption of the Jewish role was a case of such compromise 
in the overlapping situations in which the group of American-Jewish students found 
themselves in Israel. To take the Israeli role often meant to reject the American 
one, and vice versa. On the other hand, the Jewish role allowed for preserving 
the link to America as well as to Israel. As a Jew, the student can still be at least 
a kind of American; as a Jew, he is still in this respect united with Israelis. And, 
moreover, the Jewish role is a legitimate role in its own right. Hence when under 
American-Israeli cross-pressures there would often be least ‘cost’ associated with 
assuming the Jewish role. 
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Our hypothesis now states that the valence of the Jewish role should be higher 
when the potencies of the American and Israeli roles are about equal than when the 
potency-differential between these two roles is large. (There seems to be no reason 
to assume salience-effects.) The correlation-coefficient between the proportion of 
respondents checking the Jewish role as that in which they would like to be seen, 
and the numerical value of the potency-differential between the American and Israeli 
roles, is —-74 (one-tailed p< -025), thus confirming the hypothesis that the lower the 
differential between the competing roles the higher the valence of the compromise 
role.” 


C. ACOMMENT ON ROLE AND IDENTITY 


Our discussion and data have referred to the situational factors involved in ethnic 
role-taking. We may in conclusion raise a point independent of the situation and 
illustrated in our data by the assumption of the Jewish role. 

Quite apart from its compromise function, the Jewish role was frequently 
chosen by the students. The following extract from a diary entry of one of the 
students describing her meeting with four American Gentile students, members 
of the 4-H Club, shows the shift from role to role in overlapping situations but 
with the tendency primarily to take the Jewish role. 


I arrived at X (the cooperative settlement) and found a special treat: four 
American youth exchange students! Oh, were they Gentiles ! So American-looking, 
equipped with Southern drawls and farm hospitality spirit. Really, they were 
such wonderful kids and such tremendous representatives of American youth, 
such terrific Gentiles to enter a Jewish country. And it is good to see Gentiles 
occasionally, for we sometimes forget they exist and our world becomes confused 
and even foggy. This evening we saw each other’s slides, X’s and the four aitches 
... was translating for the four aitches . . . The following day I spent a great deal 
talking with the four aitches and after D [a member of the settlement] showed us 
the place, everybody talked the subject of Israel out, from the standard of 
American viewpoints, then answered their questions from an American Jew's 
viewpoint, and the whole time was very valuable. This evening all five Americans 
met with the youth of X and had quite a successful evening’ (italics ours). 


The frequent assumption of the Jewish role by the students is not unex 
if we see the Jewish role as the most ‘basic’ to the students—the role which is 
primary in the process of socialization through which they pass. The students are 
not just Jews; they are American Jews. But it is their Jewish minority group member- 
ship which is their distinctive badge in the American environment in which they 
grow up. And in the development of their sense of ego-identity—which Erikson 
(1950, p. 213) has spoken of as an integration of group identifications—it is their 
relation to their minority group which is the more crucial constituent. The ethnic 
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identity of the students appears closest to being Jewish rather than American—or 
Israeli. 

So far as the self-perception of the students in our study is concerned, some 
evidence is obtainable from their responses to the following question: 





‘Here is a 5-point scale: J " 5 ; z 4 A. The person at 


3 feels himself equally American and Jewish. The person at 2 feels more Jewish 
than American, at 4 more American than Jewish. At | the balance has moved even 
more to the Jewish side, at 5 even more to the American side. Where would you 
place yourself?’ 


The median and modal reply was 2, thus indicating that, as far as these students 
are concerned, the balance as between ‘Jewish’ and ‘American’ is on the Jewish side. 
The question was not specifically raised as between Jewish and Israeli, but the 
indications are that here too the balance was on the side of ‘Jewish’. 

So far in our analysis of ethnic role determinants we have not considered this 
problem of identity. We would now suggest that the role which will be assumed by 
the student in a given situation is not only dependent on the relative potency, i.c. 
on the valence and salience, of competing roles. It is determined by these situational 
factors together with the identity of the student. As the identity of the student may 
be presumed to be primarily Jewish, it may be predicted that there will be a tendency 
towards Jewish role-behaviour in all situations of ethnic role conflict where Jewish- 
ness has any relevance. 

The hypothesis on the relationship between identity and situational potency of 
competing roles then states that the behaviour displayed by the student will be 
determined by the relative situational potencies of the competing roles and by his 
identity in such a way that his actual behaviour will be the one which at the same 
time is relatively close to his identity and relatively close to the situationally potent 
role. Thus identity is conceived of as a ‘latent position’ which together with the 
situational potencies of competing roles determines manifest behaviour. 

Stouffer and Toby in their study of role conflict and personality have indicated 
that ‘it is possible to classify people according to a predisposition to select one or 
the other horn of a dilemma in role conflict’ (Stouffer & Toby, 1951 p. 404). We 
would suggest that the conception of identity includes not only the driving forces 
involved in the ‘predisposition’ but also the possibility that the identity may act 
as a barrier against taking certain roles. In a certain situation a given role may have 
relatively high potency, but if it is too dissonant with the identity of the actor, he 
may feel that ‘it just doesn’t fit him*to behave in this way. ‘I'd like to, but I wouldn’t 
feel comfortable’ would be the characteristic expression of such situation where the 
identity acts as a barrier, limiting the range of roles that may be taken. 


D. SUMMARY 


The reaction of American-Jewish students undergoing a course of training in 
Israel provided the basis for the exploration of the determinants of ethnic role 
choice in a cross-cultural situation. 

The relative potency of dissonant roles was seen as a function of valence and 
salience. It was suggested that the determinants of salience could be analysed by 
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three facets: 1. The source of the salience-determinant, which could be either a 
behaviour-setting or interaction with relevant others in the environment. 2. The 
region in the perceptual field that is the one immediately made salient by the factor 
—this could be either the role-region itself or a neighbouring region which induces 
the increased salience of the role-region, and 3. The psychological process by which 
the change in salience occurs—this could be either coercive or comparative. 

The valence of a role was seen as determined not only by rewards (‘identification’ 
rewards and ‘environmental’ rewards) but also by the relation of the role to other 
roles: a compromise role may gain valence if the potencies of conflicting roles 
approximate equality. 

The ethnic identity of the students was seen as primarily Jewish. Identity was 
conceived of as a ‘latent position’ which together with the situational potencies of 
competing roles determines manifest behaviour. It may also act as a barrier against 
taking certain roles. 
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The Effects of Attitudes on Perception of 
Organizational Goals 


VICTOR H. VROOM! 





THE LITERATURE in social psychology reflects considerable interest in the perception 
of persons. A great deal of research has been carried out on the formation of 
impressions of others and on the determinants-and consequences of the accurate 
perception of persons. Relatively little attention has been directed toward another 
basic problem in social perception, namely the perception of characteristics of 
organizations. 

The present study is concerned with the effects of persons’ attitudes toward an 
organization on their — of the goals of that organization. For purposes of 
this study an organizat goal is defined as a shared goal for the organization on 
the part of its leaders. Goal is used here in a Lewinian sense to denote a region of 
positive valence. A fap et "s own goal for an organization is, therefore, a region into 
which that perso res the organization to move. His perception of the organiz- 
ational se on the other hand, represents his estimates of the regions into which 
he thinks the leaders of the organization would like it to move. 

Studies of interpersonal perception have shown that individuals tend to attribute 
their own characteristics to liked others and to deny their own characteristics in 
disliked others (Davitz, 1955; Farber, 1957; Fiedler, 1954; Fiedler et al., 1952; 
Preston ef al., 1952; Vroom, 1959; Wallin & Clark, 1958). Applying these results 
to the problem of this study, one would formulate the following hypothesis: 


Hypothesis 1: The more positive a person *s attitude toward an organization, 
the greater the tendency for him to perceive a similarity between the organiza- 
tional goals and his own goals for the organization. 


Factors contributing to the perception of similarity between one’s own goals 
for an organization and the organizational goals should facilitate accuracy in 
perceiving those goals with which one in fact agrees and hinder accurate perceptions 
of those with which one disagrees. Conversely, factors contributing to the perception 
of dissimilarity between one’s goals for organizations and organizational goals 
may be expected to facilitate accuracy in perceiving goals with which one in fact 
disagrees and hinder accuracy in on of those with which one agrees. 
Consequently, one can derive from H is I the following hypotheses about the 
effects of attitudes toward organizations on the accuracy with which organizational 
goals are perceived. 


Hypothesis II: A person will be accurate in perceiving the goals of organizations 
with which he agrees to the extent that he has a positive attitude toward the 
_ organization. 


Ee 
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Hypothesis II: A person will be accurate in perceiving the goals of organizations 
with which he does not agree to the extent that he has a negative attitude toward 
the organization. 


METHOD 


This study was Carried out in an electronics manufacturing organization. Question- 
naires were filled out by 1,676 persons employed in the two product divisions of 
the company. All of the respondents had been in the employ of the company for 
three months or more. 

In the questionnaire, the respondent was given three sets of five statements each, 
which he was told may or may not describe the organization. His own goals for the 
organization were measured by means of a modified Q-sort technique adopted for 
use with questionnaires (Stephenson, 1953). Each person was asked to select from 
each set the two statements that best described how he felt the organization should 
operate and the one that was farthest away from describing how he felt it should 
operate. The first two sets of statements, general atmosphere and supervisory 
method, concern conditions within the organization, while the third set, product- 
planning and expansion, concerns the relationships between the organization and 
its external environment. The statements used in each of the three sets appear below: 


1. General Atmosphere 
A. Working conditions (such as space, lighting, ventilation, etc.) are pleasant 
and comfortable. 
B. The people here are friendly and informal. 
C. Jobs are secure, with little danger of layoffs. 
D. Wages and salaries are high compared with similar jobs in other companies 
in this area. 
E. People are willing to work long hours out of a sense of responsibility for 
getting the job done within the deadline. 


2. Supervisory Methods 


F. An employee is welcome to discuss a problem with supervisors at higher 
levels, providing he has taken it first to his immediate supervisor. 

G. Non-supervisory employees are expected to carry out instructions exactly, 
without raising questions or giving ideas. 

H. Supervisory employees share fully in making decisions that affect them. 

I. Decisions are put down clearly on paper, so that all people concerned have a 
complete written record. 

J. People at all levels are encouraged to express their opinions frankly without 
fear of ‘stepping on toes’. , 


. Product-Planning and Expansion 
K. The company takes ‘calculated risks’—tough jobs that they are reasonably 
sure they can handle. 


L. The company plans to keep profit margins as low as possible so as to 
increase sales volume as much as possible. J 
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M. The company aims to produce products of the highest possible quality at 
the lowest possible cost. 

N. The company wants to get into product lines requiring relatively little 
investment in facilities and equipment. 

O. The company intends to grow continuously at a carefully planned rate. 


The six statements selected as most descriptive were given a scale value of 3, 
the three selected as least descriptive were given a value of 1, and the six unselected 
statements were assumed to be intermediate in position and assigned scores of 2. 

Similarly, each respondent’s perceptions of the organizational goals were 
measured by asking him to select from each set of five the two statements closest 
to and the one statement farthest away from describing how he thought the general 
management of the company wanted the organization to operate. Scores of 3, 2, 
and | were given to the selected statements on the same basis as that described 
above. 

The actual organizational goals were measured by averaging the following data 
obtained from 23 executives of the organization: 


1. Top management's goals for the company: The heads of the two divisions, the 
executive vice-president, and three other company officers selected the statements 
from each set most and least descriptive of how they felt the company should 
operate. 

2. Middle management's perception of company goals: 17 department heads in the 
two divisions selected statements from each set most and least descriptive of how 
they thought top management wanted the company to operate. — 


On the basis of the frequency with which statements were chosen by these two 
groups of executives? two statements in each set were selected as being most 
descriptive of the goals of the organization and given a score of 3; one statement 
was selected as being least descriptive and given a score of 1. The\ remaining two 
statements in each set were assumed to be intermediate in position between those 
chosen as most and least descriptive and were assigned a value of 2. 

The measures of an individual's own goals for the organization, his perception 
of organizational goals, and of the actual organizational goals made it possible 
to.obtain the following derived scores for each respondent. 


1. Real Agreement with the Organizational Goals: Measures of this variable were 
obtained by correlating each employee’ s goals for the organization with the actual 
goals.3 


2. Perceived Agreement with the Organizational Goals: Measures of this variable 
were obtained by correlating each employee’ 8 perceptions of the organizational 
goals with his goals for the organization. 


3. Accuracy in Perceiving the Organizational Goals: Measures of this variable were 
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obtained by correlating each employee’s perceptions of the organizational goals 
with the actual goals. 


Separate scores on actual agreement, perceived agreement, and accuracy were 
obtained for each employee with respect to the company’s (i) general atmosphere, 
(ii) supervisory methods, and (iii) product-planning and expansion. In addition 
employees’ attitudes toward the company were measured by combining responses 
to the following questions: 


1. How does (name of company) compare generally with other places, as a place 
to work? 

2. If you had a chance to get a moderately better paying job working for another 
company:in this area, how would you feel about changing? 

3. All in all, what do you think of (name of company) as a place to work? =~ 


Each question required the individual to check the most applicable alternative 
on a five-point scale. Scores ranging from 5, representing a very positive attitude, 
to 1, representing a very negative attitude, were assigned to each question, and a 
total measure of attitude toward the company was obtained for each person by 
summing his scores for the three items. 


RESULTS 


The findings presented first deal with the effects of a person’s attitude toward an 
organization on the similarity that he perceives between the organizational goals 
and his own goals for the organization. Hypothesis I states that a person’s percep- 
tion of the organizational goals will be influenced by the goals that he personally 
has for the organization. If he has a positive attitude toward the organization, he 
would be likely to perceive considerable similarity between the organizational goals 
and his own goals for the organization. On the other hand, if he has a negative 
attitude toward the organization, he would be expected to perceive little similarity 
between the organizational goals and his own goals for it. 

These hypotheses were tested by intercorrelating the employee’s attitudes 
toward the organization with his perceived agreement with the organizational goals. 
Inasmuch as the degree of actual agreement might be expected to affect both 
attitudes and perceived agreement, it was held constant through the use of partial 
correlation.‘ 

Table 1 shows the data concerning these hypotheses. The partial correlations 
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between attitude and perceived agreement, with real agreement held constant, are 
significantly positive for all three areas.6 Persons with positive attitudes toward 
the organization perceive the organizational goals to be more in agreement with 
their own goals for the organization than do persons with negative attitudes. 

Although all three partial correlations are significant, they differ in magnitude. 
The significance of these differences between rs was tested using the method of 

z-transformation. The relationship on supervisory methods is significantly greater 
than on product-planning, while the differences between the relationship on general 
atmosphere and both supervisory methods and product-planning approach 
significance (p< -05). 

Table | also shows significant relationships between the amount of real agree- 
ment and perceived agreement in all three goal areas. Smaller but none the less 
significant relationships were obtained between persons’ attitudes toward the 
organization and their real agreement with organizational goals.’ 


TABLE 1 CORRELATIONS BETWEEN REAL AND PERCEIVED AGREEMENT 
WITH ORGANIZATIONAL GOALS AND ATTITUDE TOWARD THE 
ORGANIZATION =] atid 





Real agreement Perceived agreement 
Real agreement with perceived with attitude 
with attitude agreement (a) | (b) 
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The existence of a relationship between perceived agreement and attitude does 
not indicate the conditions under which individuals overestimate or underestimate 
the amount of their agreement with organizational goals. Table 2 shows the relative 
magnitude of perceived and real agreement for persons with different attitudes 
toward the company. A positive value indicates that respondents overestimated the 
amount of agreement. That is, in general their own goals for the organization 
correlate more positively with their perceptions of the organizational goals than 
with the actual goals. A negative value, on the other hand, indicates that respondents 
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underestimated the amount of agreement. That is, their own goals for the organiz- 
ation correlate less positively with their perceptions of the organizational goals 
than with the actual goals. - 


TABLE 2 RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN EMPLOYEES’ ATTITUDES TOWARD THE 
ORGANIZATION AND THE AMOUNT OF OVERESTIMATION OF AGREEMENT 
WITH ORGANIZATIONAL GOALS 


Attitude toward organization 
Very Moderately t (Very 
Perceived agreement minus real Positive ‘Positive. Neutral ‘Negative positive vs. 
agreement on: (N=519) (N=619) (N=329) (N= sie — 
General a ‘32 28 ‘23 45 3-69° 
16 ‘08 ~ 02 —14 655° 
Product- ‘planning agent expansion ‘37 ‘33 ‘35 ‘w ns 


Pama ey as. saben ee puolabuih pd oeeheoeoaeid 
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ne 


Persons with positive attitudes toward the company tend to exaggerate the 
amount of similarity between their own goals for the organization and the actual 
organizational goals. In all three areas—general atmosphere, supervisory methods, 
and product-planning—individuals with very positive or positive attitudes toward 
the company perceived greater similarity between the actual organizational goals 
and their own goals for the organization than really exists. On the other hand, 
persons with negative attitudes toward the organization are less inclined to over- 
estimate the extent to which the organizational goals are similar to their own, and 
‘ on supervisory methods they actually underestimate the agreement. The difference in 
overestimation between persons with very positive and negative attitudes toward 
the organization is significant for general atmosphere and for supervisory methods, 
and approaches significance for product-planning. 

The second problem studied concerned the conditions under which employees 
accurately perceived the organizational goals. Accuracy might be expected to 
depend on a number of different factors, including the position of the individual 
in the organizational communication network,® and his motivation to seek inform- 
ation about organizational goals. The finding that perceptions of organizational 
goals are also influenced by autistic factors suggests a third set of determinants of 
accuracy. It should be possible to predict the accuracy of an individual's perceptions 
of organizational goals from knowledge of the nature of the autistic influences 
and the actual organizational goals. According to Hypotheses II and III, the ac- 
curacy with which a person perceives organizational goals is an interactive function 
of the amount of his real agreement with these goals and his attitude toward the 
organization. High accuracy is expected to be associated either with high agreement 
and positive attitudes or with low agreement and negative attitudes. Low accuracy 
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is expected to be associated either with high agreement and negative attitudes or 
with low agreement and positive attitudes. 

These hypotheses were tested by dividing the sample into three groups on the | 
basis of their scores on real agreement with each of the three aspects of organizational 
goals. Within each of these groups the relationship between attitude toward the 
organization and accuracy in perceiving organizational goals was determined. 

Table 3 presents the results of this analysis for general atmosphere. As predicted, 
in the high-agreement group accuracy is highest where attitudes are very positive. 
When attitudes become less positive, agreement tends to be underestimated, and 
accuracy decreases. 


TABLE 3 RELATIONSHIP OF ATTITUDE TO ACCURACY AND TO 
OVERESTIMATION OF AGREEMENT WITH 
ORGANIZATIONAL GOALS CONCERNING GENERAL 
ATMOSPHERE UNDER DIFFERENT LEVELS OF REAL 
AGREEMENT 


Attitude toward organization 
a. 
Very b. c. d. 
Positive Positive Neutral Negative 
1. High Real Agreement 


(N= 465) 
Accuracy * +48 -45 38 33 
Perceived minus Real ~+10 —-32 —-18 —+13 
2. Moderate Real Agreement 
(N = 659) 
Accuracy ‘25 ‘26 *# 34 
Perceived minus Real ‘37 ‘Ww 26 ‘20 
3. Low Real Agreement 
(N= 552) 
Accuracy 06 27 37 “45 
Perceived minus Real ‘78 ‘60 46 36 
avs.c b vs. d avs.d 
Significance of differences 1. t= 2-41 ns ns 
ween accuracy scores 2.¢= ns ns ns 
3. t = 5-66° 2-99° 494° 





of epminionn oats oad the entunl orpantentionsl goals. Kicphod honttoces represent the 
mean difference between the correlation coefficients for perceived and real agreement (PA-RA). 
. t at the O01 level of confidence (p < 01). 
ns Not significant at the Ol level. 

In the moderate- and low-agreement category we find the opposite relationship 
between attitude and accuracy. Accuracy is highest among employees with negative 
attitudes toward the organization and lowest for those with very positive attitudes 
toward the organization. These findings strongly support Hypotheses II and III. 
Persons who are in agreement with the organization's general-atmosphere goals 
perceive these goals accurately to the extent that they have a positive attitude 
toward the organization. On the other hand, persons who are not in agreement with 
these goals perceive them accurately to the extent that their attitudes are negative. 
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The results for supervisory methods are shown in Table 4, and for product- 
planning in Table 5. Under conditions of high and moderate real agreement there 
is generally a positive relationship between attitude toward the organization and 
accuracy, supporting Hypothesis II. However, under conditions of low real agree- 
ment there is only slight evidence for the negative relationship between these two 
variables predicted in Hypothesis III]. On supervisory methods accuracy within 
the low real-agreement group increases as we move from persons with very positive 
attitudes to those with positive or neutral attitudes toward the organization. This 
tendency is reversed, however, for persons with negative attitudes, who show less 
accuracy than those with neutral or positive attitudes. An examination of perceived- 
and real-agreement scores for this negative-attitude group indicates that the reversal 
is due to the fact that there is significantly less real agreement than in the other 
three attitude groups (r= —-24 compared with —-13 for the other three categories 
combined). Perceived agreement follows the expected pattern and is lower than 
in any of the other three groups. It seems, therefore, that the low accuracy for the 
negative-attitude group can probably be attributed to failure to control for real 
agreement. 


TABLE 4 _ RELATIONSHIP OF ATTITUDE TO ACCURACY AND TO 
OVERESTIMATION OF AGREEMENT WITH 
ORGANIZATIONAL GOALS CONCERNING SUPERVISORY 
METHODS, UNDER DIFFERENT LEVELS OF REAL 
AGREEMENT 


Attitude toward, organization 


a. 
Very b. 


d. 
Positive Positive Neutral — 





. High Real 
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Accuracy 
Perceived minus Real 
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TABLE 5 RELATIONSHIP OF ATTITUDE TO ACCURACY AND TO 
OVERESTIMATION OF AGREEMENT WITH 
ORGANIZATIONAL GOALS CONCERNING PRODUCT 
PLANNING, UNDER DIFFERENT LEVELS OF REAL 
AGREEMENT 


Attitude toward organization 








a. 
Very b. c. d. 
Positive _ Positi ve _ Neutral Negative 


Accuracy 
Perceived minus Real 
. Moderate Real Agreement 
(N=571) 
Accuracy 
Perceived minus Real 


. Low Real Agreement 
(N = 396) 
Accuracy 
Perceived minus Real 





Prion: tonal gone and the wal of Seal anche, Permieet Rael represent the 
of organiza the ac organizationa scores 
ion coefficients for perceived and real agreement (PA-RA). 
rae Not significant at = Or level. 





A similar problem is encountered with respect to product-planning. Contrary 
to Hypothesis III, in the low real-agreement category neither the amount of 
overestimation of agreement nor accuracy varies significantly with attitude. How- | 
ever, both components of the difference scores—perceived and real agreement— 
decrease as attitudes become less positive, and thus the differences remain relatively 
constant. If the methodology had permitted holding real agreement constant, the 
amount of overestimation of agreement would have decreased as attitudes become 
less positive, and accuracy might have been expected to increase. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Previous research (Gorden, 1952; Travers, 1941; Wallen, 1943) has shown that 
persons tend to estimate group opinion to be closer to their own opinion than it 
actually is. The findings of the present study suggest an elaboration of this conclus- 
ion. Persons will attribute their own attitudes, opinions, or goals to members 
of groups or organizations to the extent that they have a positive attitude toward 
that group or organization. The fact that persons with negative attitudes frequently 
estimated top management’s goals to be further away from their own goals for 
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the organization than they actually are suggests that persons will also deny their 
own attitudes, opinions, or goals in other group or organization members to the 
extent that they have a negative attitude toward their group or organization. 

The findings suggest that a person's perception of organizational characteristics 
is affected by his attitudes and goals in much the same way as is his perception of 
other persous. An individual tends to attribute his own attitudes, opinions, and 
goals to persons, groups, and organizations toward which he has a positive attitude, 
and to deny them in persons, groups, and organizations toward which he has a 
negative attitude. 

The data in the present study also indicate significant differences in the degree 
to which the perception of various organizational goals is affected by attitudes. 
Perceived agreement with supervisory methods shows the greatest relationship 
with attitudes, general atmosphere is next, and product-planning is least. Though 
we have no objective data relevant to this question, an inspection of the statements 
contained in each of the three goal areas suggests that these differences might be 
explained in terms of their importance to the average organization member. It 
seems likely that most employees would be greatly affected by the supervisory 
methods used by the organization and might be expected to have quite strong 
feelings about what would be desirable or undesirable. In other words, their own 
goals for the organization in this area would be quite important to them. 

On the other hand, product-planning and expansion is an area more remote 
from the typical member of a large bureaucratic organization. Most employees 
probably do not have clearly formulated ideas about such matters as diversification 
of product lines or capital investment; nor do they have very strong feelings about 
the directions in which the organization should move. We might expect, therefore, 
that employees’ goals for the organization in this area would be of less importance 
to them. A similar case could be made to the effect that employees’ goals regarding 
the general atmosphere of the organization would be intermediate in importance 
to the other two areas. 

The finding that employees’ attitudes are associated with their perceived/agree- 
ment in the area of supervisory methods to a significantly greater extent than in the 
area of product-planning may be due to the greater importance of the former area 
to most employees. This interpretation is consistent with evidence in another study 
by the present writer (1959) concerning interpersonal perception. The degree to 
which persons project their own attitudes and opinions to liked others and negate 
them in disliked others was found to vary with the centrality of these attitudes and - 
opinions to their holder’s self co . 

The findings from the present study also enable one to predict some of the con- 
ditions under which a person will be accurate i FF cng organizational goals. 
An individual will perceive organizational goals similar to his own goals 
for the organization to the extent that he has a positive attitude toward the organiz- 
ation. There is also some evidence to support the hypothesis that he will accurately 

ive those goals that are dissimilar to his own to the extent that he has a negative 
attitude toward the organization. These results are directly parallel to those obtained 


in a study of interpersonal perception (Vroom, 1959). 
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SUMMARY 


The purpose of this study was to test certain hypotheses concerning the effects of 
attitudes of persons toward an organization on their perception of organizational 
goals. The hypotheses were tested on data obtained from 1,676 employees in a large 
industrial organization. The findings generally confirm the following hypotheses: 


I. The more positive a person’s attitude toward an organization, the greater the 
tendency for him to perceive a similarity between the organizational goals and 
his own goals for the organization. 

II. A person will accurately perceive organizational goals with which he agrees 
to the extent that he has a positive attitude toward the organization. 


There is also some tentative evidence supporting a third hypothesis: 


III. A person will accurately perceive organizational goals with which he does not 
agree to the extent that he has a negative attitude toward the organization. 


The findings from the present study, along with studies of interpersonal percep- 
tion, suggest a tentative formulation for a generalization concerning the way in 
which perception of social objects is influenced by certain characteristics of the 
perceiver. Persons tend to attribute their own attitudes, opinions, and goals to 
persons, groups, and organizations toward which they have a positive attitude and 
to deny them in persons, groups, and organizations toward which they have a 
negative attitude. 
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The Power Variable 
in Communication Experiments' 


MAUK MULDER 








INTRODUCTION 


DETERMINANTS OF SATISFACTION 


IN a number of laboratory experiments on communication structures in which 
groups of three, four, or five subjects, interacting by means of written messages, 
performed group tasks, an important dependent variable has been morale or job 
satisfaction (see Bavelas, 1950; Leavitt, 1951; Shaw, 1954a, 1954b, 1954c, 1955, 
1956; Gilchrist ef al., 1954; Guetzkow, 1954, 1955; Heise & Miller, 1951; Flament, 
1956; Christie ef al., 1952; Luce et al., 1953; Mulder, 1956; Trow, 1957). These 
studies were strongly influenced by Bavelas’s ‘topological’ ideas. Bavelas (1948), 
interpreting Lewin’s (1936, 1938, 1951) concept of ‘shortest path’ (intended to be a 
dynamic concept) in a purely positional sense, developed a measure of ‘position 
centrality’ in the net. In theories developed to explain satisfaction phenomena, this 
centrality, or other measures expressing positional characteristics, is conceived as 
fundamental for the job satisfaction of the group members. Several of the variables 
assumed to be significant determinants of satisfaction are concerned with the im- 
mediate effects of the structures. Examples are ‘availability of information’ (as a 
result of access to information channels) and communication activity (as related to 
number of channels). In a critical analysis? we have tried to show that the empirical 
support for these theories is not convincing. 

In our view, too much emphasis has been placed in this communication research 
on the positional aspect, as expressed in ‘channel-usage’ and ‘access to channels’ 
(degree of centrality), and the dynamic aspect has to a certain extent been neglected. 
The topological structure, characterized by invariability, determines what behaviour 
is possible; dynamic variables, however, determine what behaviour will actually 
occur. That is to say, we acknowledge that the topological ‘structure’ (centrality) 
leads, via other variables, to satisfaction. But, especially for the prediction of satis- 
faction in situations different from those used in the reported studies, these other 
dynamic intervening variables must be identified. 

In this context, the theory of Leavitt (and Shaw) on ‘independence of action’ 
must be referred to. But independence of others is a negative, vague construct; it 
does not determine very precisely which action may lead to satisfaction and what 
kind of blocked action may lead to dissatisfaction. 

In the experiments referred to above, group members in more central positions, 
which show a higher satisfaction, are quite distinct in certain aspects from members 
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with a lower satisfaction: they are more active, but they also very often achieve the 

problem solutions themselves and pass the solutions on to other group members. 

if 

1. Activity: just being occupied; in the experiments this refers to the amount of 
communication activity per unit of time. 

2. resin ee having responsibility for the completion of one’s task. It may 

be operationally defined as the achievement of the problem solution by the 

person himself. 

3. The exercise of power: determining the behaviour of another person. In the 


experiments this occurs when a person sends the problem solution (or 
essential information) to another person. 


1. Activity. The (communication) activity variable is suggested as being a deter- 
minant of satisfaction in several theories concerned with activity and boredom 
(Shaw, 1954a, b; Guetzkow, 1954; Shaw & Rothschild, 1956; Luce et al., 1953). 
It appears that the experimental evidence was very weak (see Mulder, 1958, 1959) 
and it seems doubtful whether the activity variable as such has much influence on 
satisfaction. The significance of what he is doing (or not doing) is essential for a 
person, not the mere activity as such. 


2. Self-realization: this concept is often used in writings on clinical psychology and 
industrial social psychology (Fromm, 1942, pp. 225-35; Horney, 1942, pp. 21, 22, 
175; Snygg & Combs, 1949, p. 58; Haire, 1956, pp. 61 et seq.); it appears, then, that 
it is not described in testable or operational terms as Rogers states. But a positive 
conclusion is that in all cases a strong relation exists between self-realization and 
job accomplishment: ‘completion of a job’, and especially ‘responsibility for one’s 
own work’ are emphasized as determinants of satisfaction. 

Thus we are justified in operationally defining self-realization as one’s own 
accomplishment of the most important part of the job, the achievement of the 
solution, and responsibility for its correctness. In our experiment we shall test the 
hypothesis that a higher degree of self-realization leads to greater satisfaction. 
However, we do not expect a priori that it will be confirmed. The reason for this 

icism is that, by the operational restriction of the concept of self-realization to 
the individual task-performance per se, the influence of very important motives, 
i.e. social motives, is excluded. 

Now, we consider that the important human motives are ‘social’, that is to say, 
relate an individual to others (Hilgard, 1949, pp. 399 et seq.; Hughes, 1951). As 
Hilgard puts it: *. . . the self, as a social product, has full meaning only when ex- 
pressed in social i interaction’. Hence self-realization (solving the problem) will lead 
to satisfaction only in so far as social motives are involved. 


3. The exercise of power: this concept implies a direct relation to others: power is 
conceived as the possibility of exercising power ; exercising power is the determina- 
tion to a certain extent of the behaviour of another. We hypothesize that this power 
variable is a primary determinant of satisfaction in the reported communication ex- 
periments and in general. That the exercise of power leads to satisfaction is the 
central hypothesis to be tested in our experiment. 

The conceptual definition of power as ‘the possibility of determining the be- 
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haviour of another’ is, of course, not original. It stems from formulations used by 
Lewin, Lippitt et al., Zander et al., Cartwright, and French. A different approach 
is provided by the work of March and Dahl. In the process of research, however, 
the ‘operationalization’ of all the introduced formal concepts leads to certain 
problems, which are not yet completely solved. 

Since for us the power variable is most relevant, in the next paragraph some 
other hypotheses will be introduced concerning the power structure of the group. 


BEHAVIOUR TOWARD MORE OR LESS POWERFUL OTHERS 


The power structure of a group refers to the different positians that group members 
occupy in respect of the possibility of exercising power. In a number of studies (see 
Whyte, 1943; Back et al., 1950; Lippitt et al., 1952; Thibaut, 1950; Kelley, 1951; 
Pepitone, 1950; Hurwitz et al., 1956) various types of behaviour have been investi- 
gated as a function of these differences in power. Task-irrelevant communication 
of low-status persons is interpreted as a substitute for real upward locomotion in 
Festinger’s ‘substitute locomotion theory’ ; certain tendencies in sociometric choices 
are explained by Kelley’s hostility hypothesis; Lippitt et al., have focused on 
‘behavioural contagion’ and assumed magical identification processes; Hurwitz 
et al. have developed a theory of ego-defensiveness : i.e. behaviour toward the power- 
ful has the function of reducing uneasiness. 

The substitute-locomotion theory explains satisfactorily Kelley’s finding that 
‘lows’ make more guesses about the activity of ‘highs’. But there seems to be a 
difference between this situation and those studied by Back ef a/. and Hurwitz et al. 
In the latter a certain behaviour toward the power-persons may indeed bring out 
real gratification of own needs. Thus the substitute-locomotion theory refers to 
satisfaction on an irreality level, but in the studies of Back and Hurwitz Ss may 
perceive a real path-to-goal. Another point in the substitute-locomotion theory in 
this connection is that it refers exclusively to the directedness of communication by 
lows to highs. The data show that when communication of the lows is indeed 
addressed to the highs there is also a directedness of highs toward highs (or an 
‘aversion’ of highs from lows). Here the highs are already in the high position and 
we cannot speak of substitute locomotion. 

Lippitt et al. also try only to explain the behaviour of less powerful group mem- 
bers as directed to the power-persons; imitative behaviour results from identifica- 
tion, which is explained by strivings towards power-positions. But from the socio- 
metric data one could conclude that the powerful members of the group/are also 
striving toward the other power-persons. The theory of ego-defensiveness also con- 
centrates upon the behaviour of the lesspower ful persons, but applies the same 
theory to the power-persons themselves. However, in the reported sociometric data, 
the preference of the lows for the highs tends to disappear when the possibility of 
moving upward seems to be definitely blocked (Thibaut, 1950; Kelley, 1951). How 
does the ego-defence theory relate to this situation, in which we should expect the 
need for defence to be very urgent? We suggest that striving for power determines 
the behaviour toward both more and less powerful group members. This power- 
striving does not manifest itself only in purely rational means-end behaviour, as is 
emphasized in some of the reported studies. A tendency is assumed similar to the 
one suggested by Lippitt, Redl ef al. to explain the behaviour of less powerful 
persons towards the more powerful, and also the behaviour of power-persons to- 
ward the other powerfuls. Our hypothesis is that both in more powerful persons 
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and in less powerful persons there exists a tendency toward unification (identification) 
with the powerful and a tendency toward separation from the less powerful. Forming 
a psychological unit with the powerfuls leads to a feeling: ‘1 am among them, 
I belong to them, thus a similar power position to theirs is proper for me. 

The tendency toward separation from the less powerful is understood as ‘creat- 
ing a distance’: the person does not want to find himself back among the less 
powerful. When defining psychological distance between two persons as the extent 
of inequality existing between them, as far as a certain dimension is concerned, we 
hypothesize : 


(i) a tendency to reduce the distance between more powerful group members 
and the person himself 

(ii) a tendency to increase the distance between less powerful group members and 
the person himself. 


One point must be emphasized. The tendency to exert power will not manifest itself 
in all situations: when the distance between the power-persons and the person him- 
self is too great, he will resign from striving for this goal. The preference already 
mentioned of less powerfuls for other less powerfuls may be an example. In such 
cases, the energy may be directed into other directions, for instance solidarity with 
other powerless group members. 

Our theory has points of resemblance to the ego-defensiveness theory. However, 
that theory implies that the individual acquiesces in the greater power of the other; 
in our ‘power-distance’ theory it is specified under what conditions the behaviour 
of the individual is offensive; when he strives for more power, and when not.’ 


HYPOTHESES AND EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 


Hypotheses 


When the exercise of power is defined as the determination (to a certain extent) of 
the behaviour of another, our core hypothesis is: 


A. To the extent that a person's exercise of power is greater, his satisfaction will 
increase. 
When self-realization is defined as having responsibility for the completion of 
one’s own task, the following hypothesis is formulated : 


B. To the extent that a person's self-realization is greater, his satisfaction will 
increase, 

Furthermore, hypotheses are formulated concerning the differential power 
positions of individuals in a group. 

When we define the psychological distance between two persons as the extent 
of (psychological) inequality existing between them on a particular dimension, then 
the theory can be summarized as follows: there is a tendency for the individual to 
reduce the psychological distance to the more powerful, if this distance is not too 
great, and to increase the distance to the less powerful, if this distance is not too 
small. 

The theory is formulated in the following general hypotheses: 
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(i) A tendency exists in the individual to reduce the psychological distance to 

the more powerful members of his group. .- 

(ii) The tendency to reduce the psychological distance to the more powerful 
increases to the extent that this distance is smaller. 

(iii) A tendency exists in the individual to increase the psychological distance to 
the less powerful members of his group. 

(iv) The tendency to increase the psychological distance to the less powerful 
decreases to the extent that this distance is smaller. 


The tendencies formulated in (i) and (iii) have related effects when the individual 
is in an in-between position (between more and less powerful persons): a move 
toward more powerful persons is a move away from the less powerful ones. This 
situation arises in our experiment, so it will often be impossible to isolate the 
influence of each of the separate tendencies in the resultant effect. 

Derived from (i) and (iii) is the specific hypothesis: 


C. A tendency exists in the individual toward relative preference forthe more 
powerful group members. 


This entails a preference, in sociometric choices, for the more powerful group 
members as against the less powerful. 
Derived from (ii) and (iv) is the hypothesis: 


D. To the extent that the distance between the more powerful and the individual 
is smaller, this tendency (toward relative preference for the more powerful) 
increases. 


We expect the same ‘distance-increasing’ and ‘distance-reducing’ processes in 
the field of perception. Derived from (i), (ii), (iii), and (iv) are: — 


E. A tendency exists in the individual to decrease perceptually the difference in 
relevant qualities between more powerful group members and himself, and to 
increase the difference between himself and the less powerful. 


By relevant qualities are meant here qualities directly related to the occupancy 
of power positions, for instance abilities that may give someone a ‘right’ to clalm 
a power position. In this hypothesis it is taken for granted that the individual does 
not perceive his own qualities to be better than those of more powerful, or worse 
than those of less powerful, group members. 


F, This tendency (to decrease the perceptual distance between oneself and the 
more powerful and to increase the distance between oneself and the less 
powe ul) increases to the extent that the former decreases and the latter 
increases. 


Experimental Design 


Groups of four persons solved 15 Leavitt-type problems; the subjects could not 
interact, however, as in Leavitt’s experiment, by written communication but only 
by using a specially designed ‘intercommunicator’, a telephonic send-and-receive 
apparatus comparable with communication systems in use on ships. Three group 
members were paid participants; one was the experimental subject. The variations 
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of the self-realization (S) variable and the power (P) variable were introduced 
mainly through the interaction of the four group members. In SI, the subject 
does not devise the solution himself, but receives it (from the person in position 1); 
in SII he receives all information (from position 1) and then solves the problem 
himself. 

In PI the subject is to an extreme degree powerless; in PII he has nearly com- 
plete power over two group members, who are dependent on him for receiving the 
solution. These manipulations are supported by some remarks during the intro- 
duction of the experimenter (S-variable) and by two remarks of paid participants 
during the work-period (S- and P-variables). 

The two P-variations and the two S-variations combine into four conditions; 
in all four the (paid participant) group member in position | is more powerful than 
the subject. In PII conditions, the occupants of positions 2 or 3, and 4 are less 
powerful than the subject; thus the relative distance between the subject and posi- 

tion | is smaller in PII than in PI conditions. 
By the use of the intercommunicator and three ‘stooges’ it was possible to keep 
the sending and receiving (communication) activity per unit of time of the subj 
strictly equal in the four conditions. Thus no effect in the dependent variables can 
be attributed to the activity variable. 

The subjects were 80 recruits for the Royal Dutch Navy (20 in each condition). 
They were spending one day in a special camp, undergoing selection procedures 
for the different branches of the Navy. All were aged between nineteen years, six 
months, and twenty years, six months, and had attended U.L.O. schools. Their 
intelligence had been assessed by the means of the Raven progressive matrices test 
and averaged 102 (Wechsler). The experimenter by way of introduction emphasized 
that what Ss were about to do had nothing to do with selection. He stated that the 
selection procedures were finished (as they were), but that this was a piece of naval 
research designed to explore group cooperation in situations comparable with those 
on shipboard. Furthermore, they were told that they were ‘equals’; that we knew 
from their tests and other data that they had exactly the same abilities for this 
work. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


1. CHECK ON THE EXPERIMENTAL SITUATION 
1. (i) Activity t 


Activity is defined as the amount of communication activity (output and input) per 
unit of time. Through the role behaviour of the paid participants it was ensured 
that in all four conditions the activity was equal. 

Time was also controlled by our paid participants. Mean durations in minutes 
of the total work session were: PISI=92-08; PISII=94-82; PIISI=92-03; 
PLISII =93-84. The difference per problem between PI and PII is 2 seconds; between 
SI and SII 9 seconds. These differences are negligible. Nor is there a subjectively 
felt difference. Our Ss were asked to rate the performance of their group on a scale 





3. This was originally not the intention but was a technical ‘ iil ie Godin eaaeichidaaian ae 
subject is in position 2, in others in position 3. a sip essere as 
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from very bad (0) to excellent (10). The data are PISI=6-02; PISH=6-43; 
PIISI=6-17; PIISI[=6-42. In the analysis of variance no differences appear.4 To 
summarize the activity data; there are no differences in activity between the several 
conditions; therefore no effect in the dependent variables can be attributed to this 
variable. 


1. (ii) The Perceived Leadership Structure 
The function of ‘position |’ has been mentioned above as that of sending all relevant 
information (in SIT) or the solution (SI) to the subject. Could this difference eventu- 
ally lead to different perceptions of ‘position 1’ in SI and SII? The question was 
asked: ‘Did your group have a leader?’ (if the answer was positive, S was asked 
to name him). 

In none of the conditions did more than one subject (out of the twenty) give 
a negative answer to the first part of the question; to the second part, 95 per cent 
of the respondents in all conditions named ‘position |’ as the leader. Thus an 
identical leadership structure existed in all conditions. 


2. DEPENDENT VARIABLES: SATISFACTION 

2. (i) Dependent Variable: Satisfaction-scale 

Because satisfaction was the variable on which this experiment concentrated, several 
‘measurements’ of this variable have been introduced in the design. The essential 
measurement, applied in our earlier research, was a job-liking rating on a scale from 
‘liked very much’ (10) to ‘liked not so much’ (0). S had to rate all group members 
on separate scales, in rank-sequence, first the one who had the most pleasant work, 
etc. In Table ] are shown the ratings subjects give themselves. 


TABLE 1 MEANS OF SUBJECTS’ OWN 
SATISFACTION-RATING 





PISI 489 
PISII 5:37 
PHSI Til 
PHSI 6-57 


In an analysis of variance, only the effect of the power (P) variable is significant 
(p<-001); the S-variable has no influence at all; the interaction (P x S) is far from 
significant. 

2. (ii) Dependent Variable: Observed Dissatisfied Remarks 

During the work session psychologically significant behaviour was scored. First, 
Ss sometimes expressed direct dissatisfaction in their remarks to position 1, although 
this was not encouraged in the preliminary training (where the messages were 
rigidly formulated). Remarks were categorized as indicating dissatisfaction on 
account of either content or intonation. 








4. One method is used, based on the normal distribution: analysis of variance. Other used 
methods are: for fourfold tables, the usual Chi-square with Fisher's exact method for fe< 5; for 
2 K tables and K x L tables: the likelihood ratio test of the Independence hypothesis ; for two- 
sample tests the Mann-Whitney U-Test with Hemelrijk’s correction for ties and the Sign Test. 
Results will be stated for a one-tail test since they are testing directional predictions. 
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The data are shown in Table 2. 
TABLE 2 





PISI PISII PIISI _‘PIISII 





Number of remarks 7 11 3 
Number of persons 5 5 2 2 


Total number of persons in each condition = 20 





If an analysis is made of the (very small) number of persons who at least once 
expressed dissatisfaction in this way, a difference exists between the combined PI 
and PII conditions (one-tail test: p=-07). 

When the null hypothesis is tested that chances on dissatisfaction remarks are 
equal for each of the four conditions (a test that is not completely pure, but cannot 
be fully rejected), a similar relation holds (PI versus PII gives p=-045). Ten persons 
of the 40 in PI made 18 dissatisfaction remarks, against 4 persons in PII, who made 
5 remarks. There seems to be a somewhat stronger tendency in PI than in PII to 
express dissatisfaction in this way. 

2. (iii) Dependent Variable: Observed ‘Obstructive Behaviour’ 

In all four conditions it is essential that S sends his information to position 1; in SI 
the subject receives after some time the solution from position 1, in SII the subject 
receives all the information. It was hypothesized that the subject might express dis- 
satisfaction by reluctance to send his own information or by not ‘calling’ position 1. 
The tendency to express this behaviour is opposed by the experimenter because the 
time-schedule is endangered by it. 

At a given moment position | must have available all the information. So there 
was a rule that, if S did not call upon position | within two minutes, the ‘introducer’ 
went to the subjects’ room, and his entrance was often sufficient to inspire S to call 
position |. If this did not happen, after 20 seconds, combined action by the role- 

player and the introducer started to bring about the desired behaviour of the sub- 
- jects, Since it is clear that there was in this way a strong pressure on S to limit 
‘waiting’, the frequency of the waiting-periods is very significant behaviour in itself. 


TABLE 3 OBSTRUCTIVE BEHAVIOUR 





Total number of waiting periods 6 
Idem after third problem 4 

“Number of persons 6 
Idem, after third problem 





This behaviour can result from unclarity of the situation, which we may expect at 
the beginning of the session. For this reason the data for the period after the third 
problem were a priori chosen as the more important ones. When an analysis is 
made of the number of persons who exhibit this behaviour at least once (i.e. waiting 
more than one minute), SI and SII do not show a difference; but PI versus PII gives 
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‘001<p<-01. Again, the analysis of the frequency of these acts confirms this result. 
The frequency after the third problem for PI versus PII is significantly different 
from a chance distribution: PI versus PII gives -01<p<-05 (one-tail test). The 
S-variable has no effect. 

To summarize, 10 of the 40 subjects in PI show this behaviour (delay in sending 
information to 9 esi 1) after the third problem 14 times, whereas one of the 40 
Pll-subjects did so twice. (Three Ss, all of them in PI, waited longer than 2-5 
minutes.) The conclusion is that in the PI conditions a stronger tendency exists in 
‘the Ss to display obstructive behaviour, although such a manifestation is extremely 
difficult in our experimental situation. This phenomenon is psychologically very 
significant: the results of this direct, non-verbal behaviour, which is interpreted as 
satisfaction behaviour, confirm the results of the other satisfaction measurements. 


2. (iv) Dependent Variable: The Development of Satisfaction . 

Analysis of the development of satisfaction, based on a reconstruction by the sub- 
jects themselves afterwards, and on comparison of spoken answers on three very 
casual questions during the work-period, showed that only the PlIl-subjects ex- 
pressed a significant increase in satisfaction during the work-period (p-values 
respectively <-01 and <-02 with Sign Test and Chi-square for changes). 


3. IMPORTANCE OF POSITION 


A brief reference must be made to the results of the following measurement of 
importance: ‘How do you rate the importance of the position of each of the mem- 
bers of your group?’ Each member is rated on a separate scale from unimportant 
(0) to important (10). The scales are together on one page of the booklet. Ss are 
not asked to rank the group members, but this nevertheless occurs implicitly. This 
question is introduced as bearing upon ‘a kind of work-division’. Pressure is brought 
upon S not to rate all members alike.5 The self-ratings do not lead to significant 
differences. However, the pressure brought upon Ss to differentiate in their ratings 
has the effect that significant differences are found upon analysis of the relation of 
an individual’s self-ratings with his ratings of positions 2 or 3, and 4. In Table 4 are 
reported the self-ratings of the subjects, minus his average rating of positions 2 or 
3, and 4 (position | is not included here). 


TABLE 4 ‘IMPORTANCE OF POSITION’ 
SELF-RATING MINUS RATING 
OF 2 on 3 AND 4 
PISI —0-97 
PISII +013 
PIISI +0-93 
PISII +207 


Analysis of variance leads to significant effects between PI and PII (p<-001) and 
between SI and SII (01<p<-05). 
It may be assumed that clues for rating oneself as being more important than 
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positions 2 or 3, and 4 are furnished by the PII variation and by the SII variation. 
(In a detailed analysis it appeared that in SII the subjects perceived that they were 
solving the problem themselves, whereas positions 2 or 3, and 4 were not.) Essential in 
our context is, that even where those ‘relative’ importance differences exist, we did 
not find differences in the four reported satisfaction differences.6 


4. BEHAVIOUR TOWARD OTHERS IN THE POWER STRUCTURE 
4. (i) ‘Choice Processes’ 
Now follow data on the behaviour of our Ss as directed toward other group mem- 
bers more or less powerful than themselves. The person in position 1, the leader, 
is in all conditions more powerful than S himself, whereas S is more powerful than 
the others(positions 2 or 3, and 4) in Pll-conditions. A series of sociometric questions 
was asked: “With which of the members of this group would you most prefer to go 
for a bicycle ride? Whom would you prefer least? With whom would you most 
prefer to go on a camping trip? Whom would you prefer least? With whom would 
you most prefer to be in the same branch? Whom would you prefer least?’ At least 
one number in each space has to be filled out: from the pilot study it appeared that 
otherwise no rejecting response was ever given, so the question was introduced in 
this form, although it made analysis more difficult. In Table 5 the positive (+) and 
negative (—) choices are given for the leader (position 1) and the others (positions 2 
or 3, and 4). 

TABLE 5 RESULTS OF SOCIOMETRIC QUESTION 

(LAST SUB-QUESTION) ~ 








PISI 
PISII 
PLSI 
PIISII 


All conditions 





In these results the tendency to make positive choices of position 1 cannot be 
isolated from the tendency to make negative choices of the others. The choice 
process here is clearly ‘relative’: preference for one means less preference (rejection) 
for another. ‘ 

Analysis of the data shows a far more positive attitude toward position 1 than 
toward the others. The difference between positive and negative choices on position 
1 is large and very significant (-00001<p<-0001). Another way of presenting the 
data is that there are significantly more negative choices of the others than positive 
choices (-0001<p<-001). 


When conditions are tested against each other, there is a difference (Table 5) in 
‘choices of others’ between PI and PII: in Pl 23 choices are positive, against 38 
negative; in PII 9 choices are positive, 40 negative. The difference between PI and 
PII is significant (01 <<p<-02). The S-variable has no effect. The choices of position 


6. This result confirms the opinion of Guetzkow, Trow, and ourselves that the importance-scale 
is not a measure of satisfaction. 
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1 can be used in another way for analysis of these data by determining the number 
of Ss who made positive choices of position | exclusively. 


TABLE 6 NUMBER OF TIMES THAT 
ONLY POSITION | 1s 
POSITIVELY CHOSEN 


PISI 7 (total = 20) 
PISII 11 (total = 20) 
PIISI 16 (total = 20) 
PIISII 14 (total = 19) 





In PI 18 subjects of the total 40 made a positive choice on position | exclusively, 
in PII 30 did so (against 9 who did not). In PII the difference is significant 
(-01<p<-02). The difference between PI and PII is also significant (-001<p<-002). 
SI and SII do not differ. 

To summarize the results of the choice process: 

1. There exists a strong tendency in the direction of a relative preference for more 
powerful persons in one’s group. 

2. This tendency to have a relative preference for powerful persons is stronger 
when the subjects themselves are in a more powerful position (in PII con- 
ditions). 

4. (ii) Perception Processes 

The intention was to determine how S compared his own abilities with those of 
the other group members. Perception of the abilities of the more powerful and less 
powerful group members was measured in the following questions: 

“Could each of the others have done your work as well? Who could have? Who 
could not?’ (All three other persons have to be mentioned, but each may be placed 
in one of the two spaces.) 

TABLE 7 “PERCEPTION OF ABILITIES’ 
Opinion about Opinion about 
position 1 


ao _ 








PISI 18 2 
PISII 19 1 
PLISI 18 1 
PUSII 17 0 

4 


72 132 





Three analyses will be reported: first it can be stated that many more positive than 
negative choices are made; both the distribution of positive and negative choices on 
position | and that on others differ significantly from a chance distribution (chances 
on plus and minus are even), p-values being far lower than -00001. In the second 
analysis it appears that the opinions about position | are more positive than those 
about positions 2 or 3, ee ee eee 
conditions are tested. In the ‘perception of the others’ PII is significantly more 
negative than PI (-01<p<-02), and SI versus SII does not lead to . 
The perception of position 1 is positive, at least to the degree that there are no 
differences. between conditions in those data. But, again, a sharper analysis is 
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possible by determining the number of subjects that make only a positive choice on 
position 1. These data are conceived as indices of a more meaningful ‘positivity’ 
toward position 1, but it is evident that these data are not completely absolute; it is 
a positivity toward position | that is dependent on negativity toward the others. 
In PISI this is 0 (of 20), PISII= 1 (of 20), PLISI=4 (of 20), and PLISII =3 (of 19). 
Comparison of PI and PII gives (using Fisher’s exact method) p=-027. 
To summarize the results of the perception processes: 


1. When an individual judges the abilities of others in connection with his own 
work, his perception of the more powerful group members is more positive 
than his perception of the less powerful persons. 

2. This tendency is stronger to the extent that the individual himself is more 
powerful. 


With regard to conclusion 2, it is held that one of the two component tendencies, 
the tendency to perceive the less powerful persons more negatively, has been isolated 
and separately demonstrated. We may state, too, that the positive perception of the 
more powerful persons is—to a certain degree—demonstrated separately. 


DISCUSSION 


DETERMINANTS OF SATISFACTION 


At the beginning of this paper it was asked what kinds of action satisfy the in- 
dividuals in task-performing groups. Two provisional answers referred to self- 
realization and the exercise of power. 

Self-realization is defined as having individual responsibility for the completion 
of one’s task. Ita number of industrial studies (e.g. Morse, 1953) satisfaction seems 
to be related to responsibility for one’s own task-completion. However, clear isola- 
tion from social variables such as ‘doing important things for the total group’, 
prestige, competition, etc., is difficult to guarantee in the situations typical of 
industrial research.” 

The opinions of respondents themselves on their job satisfaction must, in par- 
ticular, be considered with much critical reserve. Idealistic distortion must be ex- 

here (see Schaffer, 1953, pp. 12, 17, 18; Wyatt & Marriott, 1956, p. 56; 
Caplow, 1954, pp. 52-7). 

Thus it is not surprising that the empirical results are not clear, and it seemed 
justified to investigate in this experiment the hypothesis that completion of one’s 
task (achievement of the solution of a problem) leads to satisfaction. 

_ The result was not positive: no satisfaction effect of self-realization could be 
demonstrated. This is remarkable because, as we have seen, the ‘importance’ 
measurement differentiated between SI and SII conditions. To explore self-realiza- 
tion and its connection with ‘social’ motivation further research in controlled 
situations is needed. 

It is noteworthy that in our experiment a clear difference exists in ‘availability 
of information’ between SI and SII conditions. This difference should result, accord- 
ing to Leavitt and Shaw, in a satisfaction difference, but it fails to do so. 





7. See, for instance, Walker & Guest, 1952, pp. 16] et seq., 145: Morse, 1953, pp. 63-5. Interest- 
ing data are given in Shaw (1954b) and in Heise & Miller (1951, pp. 329-31). ing very simple 
problems seems to give rise to satisfaction. 
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The cultural taboo with regard to exercise of ‘power’ has led to a neglect of this 
variable in empirical research.® Our intention in this experiment was to demonstrate 
that the exercise of power per se leads to satisfaction not only through such variables 
as increase of status, more pleasant activity, or other concomitant gains, but in 
itself. 

The experimental data allow for definite conclusions. Satisfaction is measured 
in a job-liking scale, in certain measurements designed to trace the development of 
satisfattion, in direct observation of negative remarks, and in observation of purely 
obstructive behaviour. The results are consistent: PII subjects show more satis- 
faction than subjects in PI conditions. This is a striking fact, because the subject in 
the PII conditions has power over two other group members, but has a similar 
power-relation to a ‘leader’ as the two others have toward him. In this sense, he 
himself is also completely dependent but, notwithstanding this dependency, the 
power variable has a strong effect on satisfaction. 

There is no reason to believe that the satisfaction differences between PI and 
PII could be explained by status differences: the importance measurement differ- 
entiates between PI and PII, but also between SI and SII, where we find no satis- 
faction differences. This is in agreement with a result of a study by Trow, in which 
higher satisfaction was not based on a priori perception of high status. 

Our conclusion is that the exercise of power appears to be in general a primary 
determinant of the person’s satisfaction and also that the satisfaction of more 
central persons and key men in the communication structure experiments by 

.Leavitt, Shaw, and Guetzkow & Simon, is a function of exercise of power. 

In a recent study, Trow (1957, pp. 204-8) suggests that ‘autonomy’ may be 
considered as mediating the relationship between centrality and satisfaction re- 
ported in Leavitt's study: Autonomy (referring to access to task-relevant informa- 
tion) is related by Trow to Leavitt’s ‘answer-getting potential’, which he defines as 
‘the degree to which a person achieves his own problem solutions’ and in which he 
emphasizes self-sufficiency. 

Our experimental data have made it evident that it is not ‘making the answers’ 
(S-variable) but ‘passing-the-answers’ (P-variable) that determines satisfaction. 

In Trow’s experiment the essential point seems to be that the autonomy of S 
allows him to make decisions through which he can avoid a waste of time; con- 
sequently the group can proceed faster. Furthermore, the group goal is to finish the 
task in as short a time as possible. So S in the autonomy conditions co-ordinates 
his own activity with that of others and, by doing so, contributes in an essential way 
to the movement of his group towards the group goal. This autonomy, then, 
includes more than mere self-sufficiency ; it has a ‘social’ character in that it includes 
decision-making, which affects the total group. 


BEHAVIOUR TOWARD OTHERS IN A POWER STRUCTURE 


This behaviour has been explored in a number of studies. Lippitt et a/., hypothesiz- 
ing less rational behaviour as identification, restrict themselves to the behaviour of 
the less powerful persons toward the more powerful ones. The substitute-locomo- 
tion theory (Festinger) is also restricted to the behaviour of the less powerful 
persons ; certain communication processes are interpreted as locomotion to the goal 
on a level of irreality. 





BA An exception must be made ofa group of investigators at the Research Center for G 
Dynamics, to which attention has been given on pp. 243, 244 Sa 
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We consider certain preferences or rejections and certain communication and 
perception phenomena as manifestations of a striving for power. The theory 
includes behaviour of less powerful members toward more powerful ones and the 
reverse: a tendency toward identification with the powerful, and a tendency toward 
separation from the less powerful. 

Using the concept of ‘psychological distance’, we hypothesize a tendency in the 
individual to reduce the psychological distance to the more powerful group mem- 
bers, and a tendency to increase the distance to the less powerful. These tendencies 
could be demonstrated in our experiment in patterns of ‘preference and rejection’ 
and in ‘perception of others’ (communication processes are not investigated). Also 
we hypothesize that the tendency to reduce the distance to the more powerful 
increases to the extent that this distance is smaller; and that the tendency to increase 
the distance to the less powerful decreases to the extent that this distance is smaller. 

These hypotheses were also confirmed in our experiment. 

This result may explain those of Thibaut and Kelley, where no preference for 
the more powerful persons exists in the less powerful ones. When the distance 
between the more powerful persons and the person himself becomes too great, the 
preference decreases. 

The difference between our theory of power-distance reduction and the ego- 
defensiveness theory, is as follows. According to the ego-defensiveness theory, sub- 
jects behave as they do (e.g. show preference for the powerful) in order to defend 
themselves against their power and to reduce their own feelings of uneasiness. 
Therefore the expectation should be that the less powerful the individual is in 
relation to the powerful, the stronger should be his feeling of uneasiness; and, 
consequently, the more strongly should ego-defensive tendencies manifest them- 
selves in preferences for the powerful. Furthermore, the more powerful the 
individual is in relation to the power the less urgent is the preference- 
behaviour, explained by the ego-defensiveness theory as reducing his uneasiness. 

However, as we have already seen, the factual data do not confirm this ex- 
pectation, but demonstrate the opposite. This can be satisfactorily explained by our 
theory, in which the preferences expressed by our experimental subjects for the 
more powerful are interpreted as manifesting a striving for more power; whereas in 
the ego-defensiveness theory these preferences are explained in terms of the in- 
dividual’s ‘acquiescence’ in being less powerful, and of his adaptation to this power 
relation. 

But if the distance between the individual and the power person is too great, 
the individual renounces this goal and, consequently, the preference for the more 
powerful decreases. 

In the same way, we interpret the behaviour toward the less powerful not as 
acquiescence in the existing power relation but as an attempt to put distance be- 
tween oneself and them. A very relevant point in our data is the strong relation that 
appears to exist between choice and power data. The ‘tendencies for relative prefer- 
ence’ mentioned in Section 4 are clearly a function of power (and not a function 
of the rated ‘relative importance of position’, see Table 4). 

Our theory of ‘power-distance’ is in agreement with the theories of substitute 
locomotion, contagious behaviour, and ego-defensiveness, each of which throws 
light on certain behaviour phenomena. All these theories, however, still have a 
character of ‘openness’, and the specification of conditions is by no means 
completed. 
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SUMMARY 


This paper describes an experimental study of motivation, connected with the exer- 
cise of power and self-realization. The exercise of power (determining the behaviour 
of another) leads to satisfaction; self-realization, operationally restricted to com- 
pleting one’s own task, does not. 

Behaviour toward other group members, both more and less powerful, is ex- 
plained in terms of a ‘power-distance’ theory. There appears to be a tendency, on 
the one hand, towards reducing distance between oneself and the more powerful, 
provided that the distance is not initially too great; and, on the other hand, to 
creating distance between oneself and the less powerful, provided that the distance 
is not initially too small. 
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Membership Succession and Team 
Performance’ 


DONALD B. TROW 








THIS study deals with the gross effects produced in organizations by the flow of 
members through organizational positions. Analogous flow processes, that is, the 
continual replacement of elements in structures in which the elements are inter- 
related, occur in all biological and social systems; the study of such flows and their 
consequences makes up much of biology, ecology, and sociology. There should be 
little question that organization theory, concerned with formal bureaucracies and 
with informal associations, should include propositions about the membership 
circulation process and its organizational effects. 

Some descriptive data are available on personnel turnover at the non-super- 
visory employee level of several types of organization; for example, for industrial 
labor, enlisted armed forces personnel, the Federal civil service generally, public 
school teachers, and university professors.2 Many of these studies are concerned 
also with analyzing some of the organizational consequences of the flows they des- 
cribe. By and large, however, we do not have systematic knowledge about the 
magnitude and pattern of circulation at the organizing and administrative levels of 
organizations (where the process is more often called ‘succession’ than ‘turnover’), 
or in smaller self-organizing groups; nor do we have knowledge about the organi- 
zational effects of such circulation. 

Whatever the pattern of circulation at administrative levels or in self-organizing 
groups, its organizational consequences presumably go beyond the observed con- 
sequences of turnover at lower levels or in groups whose planning is done for them. 
There are essentially two reasons for this, both of them implied by the presence of 
the pi and administrative functions. First, in contrast with lower levels, 


levels, working relationships among personnel at top levels (or in self-organizing 
groups) are governed in large part by understandings and working arrangements 
that are relatively flexible and Soscen so that replacement has a relatively high 
potential for disrupting coordination. 

Disruptive consequences have been documented by Christensen (1953) in his 
study of a hundred small firms and by Gouldner (1954) in his more detailed study 
of a single firm. The case-finding process in such studies, however, may produce - 
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a selective bias in the direction of disruption. In addition, the studies involve: 
(a) single instances of succession, (b) only the topmost hierarchical position, and 
(c) organizations that appear relatively unaccustomed to succession. These latter 
three characteristics tend also to be true of studies involving the introduction or 
replacement of leaders in informal groups, e.g. that by Merei (1941).* 

The objective of the present study, in contrast, was to discover and explore the 
organizational effects of succession where it occurs (a) as a continual process, 
(b) within the total group responsible for determining organizational procedures, 
and (c) in organizations varying in the average rate of succession of such personnel. 

As a first step, rate of succession was taken as the principal independent variable 
and organizational efficiency or level of performance as the principal dependent 
variable. The reasonable alternative propositions connecting these two variables 
appear to be the following: 


1. Other things being equal, the higher the rate of succession, the worse the 
performance of the organization. 

2. Other things being equal, the higher the rate of succession, up to a critical 
point, the better the performance; beyond that point, the higher the rate, the 
worse the performance. 

3. Rate of succession (within a realizable range) has no effect upon organizational 
performance, the ‘other things’—ability of successors, etc.—spuriously 
accounting for the observed covariation. 


Each of these, including the third, the null hypothesis, can find support in the col- 
lective wisdom of administration, and none is supported more than the others by 
previous studies. : 

The ceteris paribus qualification in the above propositions points to the recog- 
nition that any general effects of the succession process may be masked or heavily 
conditioned by other variables. Among these may be characteristics of the succes- 
sors, characteristics of the task and the way it is initially or traditionally organized, 
characteristics of the environment of the organization, and characteristics of the 
succession process other than its mean rate, for example, its variability and the 
ratio of internal mobility to recruitment from outside. Finally, to whatever extent 
the leadership or administrative group is accountable for organizational perform- 
ance, the causal relationship may also run in the other direction, the level of per- 
formance determining rate of succession. The present study is limited to the ex- 
amination of succession only as the independent variable and is designed to control 
as many as possible of the potentially confounding variables. 


METHOD 


Laboratory organizations and standardized task and procedures.were used to 
maximize control. Though somewhat involved, as is often the case in the simulation 
of organization phenomena, the experimental procedures consisted essentially of 
two main elements: (a) creation of similar teams facing a standard task situation, 








3. Most other studies of leadership replacement in small groups have involved groups that were 
not self-organizing. 
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and (b) arrangements for variation of the succession rate through systematic 
replacement of team members. : 


Team composition. Team members were female student volunteers from colleges in 
New Haven, recruited from beginning psychology courses.4 Each team had five 
members, one from each quintile of the distribution of all subjects on the School 
and College Ability Test total score.‘ 


Task. The standard task these teams performed is the Common-Symbol 

used in studies of communication networks and described in detail elsewhere 
(Leavitt, 1951; Guetzkow & Simon, 1955). The five team members are seated in a 
circle, screened from one another by radial partitions. Communication is restricted 
to message cards pushed through slots located at the center junction of the, parti- 
tions. On each of a series of trials the team members are each given five pieces of 
information (symbols) out of a standard set of six, distributed in such a way that 
only one symbol is held in common by all five members. The task for the team on 
each trial is to discover as quickly as possible which symbol is the common one, 
and to relay this answer to all members. Each member has an answer switch con- 
nected to a light-panel on the experimenter’s table, and the principal measure of 
team performance is the elapsed time from the beginning of each trial until the /ast 
member has signalled the answer. 

In the present experiment the message slots intercommunicated to form a Chain 
network, i.e. End-Relayer-Center-Relayer-End. In addition to message-sending 
during task trials, the teams were given a one-minute period just before each trial 
(except the first) during which organizational or other messages could be sent 
without the pressure of the task. 

The organizational problem implicit in all of these arrangements consists of 
setting up and maintaining an efficient routing of information and answers, usually 
a routing of information messages toward the center and of answer messages to- 
ward the ends. In the present experiment this organization development and 
maintenance had to be carried on in the face of membership replacement. 


Manipulation of the independent variable. Succession was accomplished by running 
three teams at once and making exchanges of members among teams during the 
intervals between task trials and succeeding intertrial message periods. The pace of 
the experiment was thus determined by the slowest team on each trial. This and the 

delays for shifting members permitted a smaller number of trials than is 
usual for the task. It did not, however, create differences in the amount of time 
available to the teams for organizing, since members of early-finishing teams were 
prohibited from writing or sending messages until the next message period; they 
were given magazines to read while waiting. 

Subjects were moved among corresponding positions in the three teams, e.g. 

among Center positions, so as to achieve succession without what members might 
consider to be vertical mobility. They were moved at irregular intervals so far as 





5. For a few Ss who had not taken this test, the score was estimated via standard score trans- 
formations from their scores on other tests of meatal ability. 
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possible, and were told simply, “We’re going to have you move to a different team’, 
and then escorted to their new positions. Since there were only three teams per 
session, subjects in rapid succession sessions who moved three or more times 
returned to positions they had occupied before; any reunion effects were minimized, 
however, by imposing a general anonymity rule in message-writing and by arrang- 
ing the direction of interteam rotation so that the personnel make-up of the team, 
particularly of adjacent positions in the communication network, had changed as 
much as possible when a member returned ‘home’. 


Experimental design. There were seven experimental treatments differing in mean 
succession rate. The range of variation was from a rate of zero, i.e. stable member- 
ship, to a rate of 34 new members (out of five) per trial, the average rate approxi- 
mately doubling from one experimental treatment to the next. Within each treat- 
ment there was a moderate amount of trial-to-trial variability in the number and 
position of members moved. Table 1 shows the schedule of membership exchanges. 


TABLE 1 SCHEDULE OF INTERTRIAL EXCHANGES OF ENDS (E; AND £2) RELAYERS 
(R; AND R2) CENTERS; (C), IN THE SEVEN EXPERIMENTAL TREATMENTS 








Experimental Treatment (Succession Rate)* 
o% 20% 40% 80% 160% 300% 480% 
No. teams (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) (6) 
Intertrial 
period 
1-2 — _ — _ E, E,C E,RiE2 ~ 
2-3 — — E; Cc R; E,E2 E,CR2 
3-4 —_ — — E, E,;C E,R,C £)R,CR2 
45 oe == — _ -—— E, E,CE2 
5-6 — _ Cc Ri E, EC E\R,CE, 
6-7 _ c _ _ Ey E,C R,CE2 
7-8 — a _ E; ‘ “E,C E;\R:C E,R,CR2 





® The succession rate is equivalent to the percentage of team membership replaced during all of the cight trials. 


One session of three teams made up each experimental treatment except the one 
with the highest rate, which had two sessions. These two differed in the extent to 
which adjacent pairs of members were moved together to new teams; since this did 
not appear to make a difference in performance, the two sets of teams are combined 
in this analysis. There were thus 24 teams involved in the experiment. Succession 
rates were assigned to sessions in random order. Procedural uniformity among 
sessions was assured by using tape-recorded instructions for everything except the 
movement of subjects. 


RESULTS 


Overall performance. The task appeared to generate a high level of involvement and 
activity, and on the average a steady improvement in performance. The teams 
averaged eleven minutes to complete the first trial, with a range from 3-7 to 16-7 
minutes. This was reduced about 50 per cent on the second trial and about 11 per 
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cent per trial on succeeding trials, until-on the eighth and last trial they were finish- 
ing in from 1-1 to 4-9 minutes with a mean of 2:7 minutes, 

While this pattern is typical for the task, the absolute times are substantially 
higher than those reported by other investigators for teams with stable membership, 
as well as above the operating time for the task as determined by time-motion study 
(Leavitt, 1951; Guetzkow & Simon, 1955). The differences may in part reflect the 
impact of membership replacement, but appear also to be due to differences in 
subjects or apparatus, since the times on trial 1, before any replacement had 
taken place, and the times for the three teams with stable membership are also 
higher, by about 50 per cent, than the times of comparable teams in the Guetzkow 
& Leavitt studies. These differences do not, of course, affect comparisons of task 
performances among trials and among teams within the present data, since subjects, 
task apparatus, and procedures were constant factors. 

The cumulative effect of membership replacement upon a team’s performance 
can be measured by the sum of its eight trial times, i.e. excluding the time spent 
waiting for other teams to finish and the constant one-minute intertrial message 
periods.® The mean total times for the seven experimental treatments are as follows: 


Replacement rate: 0% 20% 40% 80% 160% 30% 480% 
Mean total time 

in minutes 38-0 28:8 35-9 30-9 44:1 410 36-4 
No. teams 3 3 3 3 3 3 6 


Combining highs and lows, the mean total time for the twelve teams with the lowest 
replacement rates (33-4 minutes) differs significantly at the -05 level from the mean 
of the twelve teams with the highest rates (39-5 minutes; =2-15). However, the 
trend from one rate to the next is very irregular, being neither monotonic increasin 
(Kendall’s tau=-1), as called for by the proposition that worse performance results 
from a higher replacement rate, nor perceptibly U-shaped as called for by the 
some-replacement-is-healthy proposition. 

The effects of several factors that appear to contribute more to performance 
variability than does average replacement rate can be seen by examining the per- 
formance of the teams on the individual trials immediately following the replacement 
of members. 


j 
Short-run effect of replacement. While the average performance time of all the teams 
shows steady trial-to-trial cer near nS teams see —— or more trials to 
improve performance over their own previous trial. This happened with sig- 
nificantly greater frequency on trials immediately following membership change 
than on trials with membership unchanged from the preceding trial. Forty-six out 
of the 99 completed trials with at least one new member took longer than the 
team’s best previous trial, as against 19 out of the 62 trials with no new members.7 


6. On seven occasions a team settled on an incorrect answer and maintained it for five minutes 
Pi at Oe Ene ee ards oe aces ee 
have 





menter. In sums of trial times, values for these wrong-answer been inter- 
from the jual teams’ performance times on the immediately preceding and succeed- 
trials. However, since, the occurrence of wrong-answer trials uncorrelated with 
rate or with trial number, the same of results is if the actual trial 


time (i.e. including the five-minute grace period) is used, or if these teams are omitted from the 
7. The seven wrong-answer trials have been omitted from the following analyses. 
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(Chi-square = 3-96, p<-05.) The occurrence of a break in a team’s improving per- 
formance curve thus appears to be significantly related to membership change. 
Table 2 shows the relationship of the amount of membership change to the size 
of the performance decrement during the later trials when the average rate of im- 
t had become fairly constant. Amount of membership change is measured 
both in absolute numbers of newcomers and relatively, i.c. by the ratio of the 
number of newcomers on a trial to the average number for that team on previous 
trials. (Two new members would thus be a relatively large number of replacements 
for a team that had been experiencing only one replacement per trial, but would be 
relatively low for a team that had been getting an average of three.) From the ‘total’ 
column of Table 2 it can be seen that on trials when the amount of succession was 
relatively high, the mean ratio of trial time to best previous trial time is 140 per cent 
as against 100 per cent for trials when the amount of succession was relatively low.® 
TABLE 2 MEAN TRIAL PERFORMANCE (PERCENTAGE OF BEST PREVIOUS TRIAL TIME) 


BY ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVE NUMBER OF REPLACEMENTS, FOR THE 
LAST 4 TRIALS 














Relative number Absolute number of replacements 
of replacements 0 1 2 4 total 
At or below average of 
previous trials 94-8 94:1 127-3 98:8 ~ 99-7 
(no. trials) (25) (8) (6) (12) (51) 
Above average of previous 
trials _ 142:3 211-7 108-7 127-0 139-8 
(no. trials) (12) Q) (3) (12) (30) 
Analysis of Variance* 
Source d/f Mean Square F Signif. 
Relative no. of replacements I 19,072 7:32 01 
Absolute no. of replacements 4 4,842 1:86 n.s. 
Interaction 2 3,048 1-17 n.s. 
Trials A] 2,606 





® Using the method for Rx2 tables with disproportionate subclass numbers and negligible interaction. G. W. 
Snedecor (1946, pp. 289-90). 


With relative number of replacements held constant, on the other hand, there 
appears to be no tendency for performance to vary regularly with the absolute 
number of replacements; in particular, performance on the 26 trials with a relatively 
low but non-zero number of new members (mean performance= 104-0) does not 
differ significantly from the 25 trials with no replacement of members (mean=94'8 ; 
t=0-94). The analysis of variance confirms that the size of the performance decre- 
ment is significantly related to the relative number of members replaced and not to 
their absolute number.9 


8. These figures, and the others in Tables 2 and 3, are means of percentages. The ratio of trial 
ratios of cour, notin nr eqlvaient tothe rato of mean Wal inet 
a er to the ratio of mean trial times. 

A plausible explanation for the between succession rate and performance, 
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This fact probably explains the small difference in long-run performance be- 
tween teams with high and with low mean rates, reported above. This is so because 
these two groups also differ in the number of trials with a relatively high (or low) 
number of replacements: teams with a total of zero, one, or tworeplacements during 
all trials necessarily had, respectively, zero, one, and two relatively high-replace- 
ment trials, while teams with 4, 8, 16, or 24 replacements in total had either three 
or four high-replacement trials (see Table 1 above). 


Effect of successor ability. A factor that almost certainly conditions the impact of 
succession upon organization performance is the ability of the successor. The 
assignment of subjects to teams was made so that the effect of this variable could 
be measured, taking general intelligence level as reflecting the relevant abilities for 
the present task.!© [t will be recalled that the initial assignment of subjects was made 
so that each team had one member from each intelligence quintile. It was also the 
case that the three subjects from a given quintile were assigned to different positions 
in their ive teams; hence, membership exchanges, which involved rotation 
of the occupants of a given position in the three teams, regularly resulted in suc- 
cessors having systematically different intelligence levels from their respective 
predecessors. 


TABLE 3 MEAN TRIAL (PERCENTAGE OF BEST PREVIOUS 
TRIAL TIME) BY RELATIVE NUMBER OF REPLACEMENTS 
AND RELATIVE INTELLIGENCE OF SUCCESSORS, 
FOR LAST 4 TRIALS 





Relative Intelligence of Successors 
Relative number of replacements Higher than Same as or lower 
predecessors than predecessors 


At or below average of previous trials 7s. 116-0 
(no. trials) (11) (15) 

i 163-1 

 &) 














* Ses footnote to Table 2. 
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In order to determine the impact of successor intelligence, the 30 trials having 
a relatively high number of replacements and the 26 trials having a relatively low 
number, other than zero, were each divided into those cases of succession in which 
‘the successors had higher intelligence than their predecessors and those in which 
the successors’ intelligence was the same as or lower than the predecessors’. (A 
situation of no net change could come about if, for example, two team members 
from the first and fourth quintiles were replaced by successors from the second and 
third so ge The results are shown in Table 3. Trials on which succession had 
the effect of increasing average team intelligence show significantly greater im- 

vement over past performance than do trials on which succession resulted in 
ower average intelligence level. 


DISCUSSION 


These results, first of all, give little or no support to propositions asserting that 
mean rate of succession in self-organizing teams or organizations has any regular 
effect upon long-run team or organizational performance. The results instead sug- 
gest that it is variability in the rate that affects performance, that whatever. the 
average rate of succession, an increase in the rate, i.e. a temporal clustering of suc- 
cessions, tends to bring about a decrease in the level of organizational performance. 

In addition, the results support the proposition that whatever the rate or cluster- 
ing of successions, organizational performance is affected by succession in direct 
proportion to the ability level of successors. 

The first relationship, the impact of relative succession rate upon performance, 
probably results from the disruption of organizational procedures for handling the 
replacement process. However, such procedures are difficult to discern in the present " 
data, since—somewhat surprisingly—none was made explicit in the members’ mes- 
sages in any of the teams. The lack of effect of the absolute rate, on the other hand, 
appears to result from the counterbalancing of the effects of successor ability. That 
is, since succession was brought about by rotating subjects among teams, the impact 
of a successor’s ability in one team tended to be counterbalanced on that trial by an 
opposite impact of a successor in another team, and also to be counterbalanced over 
time in the same team by a subsequent successor. Whereas the first of these counter- 
balancings is an artefact of the experimental procedure, the second is not; at least 
it could be expected in any organization that receives a flow of successors of varying 
ability, and in which the effect of ability is large relative to any residual effects of 
succession per se, as was the case here. 


In assessing the generality of the above relationships, the following character- 
istics of the experimental situation appear relevant: 


1. The teams were internally self-organizing. While they were not autonomous 
in choice of task or in recruitment of members, they did have to solve problems of 
internal structure, and, furthermore, each successor had an opportunity to initiate 
a reorganization.!! If it is the likelihood and success of such reorganization that is 
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affected by the clustering and ability level of replacements, then the above relation- 
ships might not be expected in groups whose internal structure is fixed or is 
determined by higher authority. 


2. The successors were task-trained. Since each successor had had as much task- 
training and experience as the members of the team he joined, this factor could not 
differentially affect team performance. Where technical training of successors is 
necessary, however, a relationship between performance and mean rate of succes- 
sion can be expected, as shown by studies of industrial turnover (Slichter, 1919). 


3. There was no vertical mobility. In order to isolate the effects of succession 
per se, members were always moved among similar positions in the three teams and 
never among positions within teams. This pattern of movement necessarily elimin- 
ated any of the potential benefits a well-planned promotion policy is thought to 
have, e.g. better selection and training of upper-level personnel and greater 
motivation of those at lower levels (see, for example, Chamberlain, 1950). 


4. The successions were independent. This is frequently not the case in going 
organizations. When a successor brings in his own lieutenants who are accustomed 
to working with him and with each other, the impact on performance may be 
minimal despite the relatively large number of successors. Similarly, when, under 
a policy of promotion from within, a succession at the top initiates a chain of 
promotions down the line, the effect on performance may again be minimal. 


5. The teams were functioning with considerable ‘slack’ in their operations. 
Even by the eighth trial they had apparently not reached a plateau in performance 
level, and they were still well above the time-study time for the task. In addition, 
the intertrial message periods, during which all task activity ceased, could be used 
for organizing for and adjusting to succession. This contrasts with the situation 
reported by Christensen (1953) as typical of small firms, i.e. firms with manage- 
ments of about the same size as the present teams. There the pressure of day-to-day 
operations, and frequently the direct participation of the top managers in them, 
tends to prevent time being spent on problems of organization maintenance, 
including succession. 


Without replication and without exploration of the possibly confounding 
effects of variables and conditions such as these, it would be unwise to claim wide- 
spread generality for the observed relationships. Pending this, however, they have 


some testable implications. ee 
studies have suggested is characteristic of succession may be less a result of succes- 


sion per se than a function of (a) the degree to which the organization is unaccus- 
tomed to it and unprepared for it, and (b) the lack of relevant administrative 
abilities in the successors. 

An implied corollary is that provided that the rate of succession is steady and 
the successors are of uniformly adequate ability, organizations can adapt to any 
rate of succession within a fairly wide range. Existing organizations with high rates 
of rotation in the top leadership, such as units of the armed services, already pro- 
ae. this but the particular mechanisms for oa ain for 
urther study 
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SUMMARY 


Twenty-four laboratory teams performing the Common-Symbol problem were 
made to experience systematically varied rates of member replacement. It was 
found that team performance did not vary with the mean rate of replacement, but 
did vary with the variability of the rate, the performance of a team tending to 
decrease when the number of positions in which replacement occurred was greater 
than usual for that team. The impact of replacement was also conditioned by the 
ability of the successors, the teams’ performance tending to decrease if the succes- 
sors were below average in general intelligence and to remain relatively constant 
if they were above average. Since significant organizational processes were ‘con- 
trolled out’ of the experimental task situation, these relationships may generally 
be only implicit in organizations. However, with this qualification, the results sug- 
gest that the impact of succession upon organizational performance is a function 
of the rate-of change of the succession rate and of the successors’ ability. 
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‘A ONE-SHOT study, even if done well, can be misleading’ (Sommer, 1959). The 
need for replication is well known, and recently Sterling (1959) has pointed out 
that the stated level of significance cannot be accepted at its face value, if the 
predominant present-day convention of publishing research papers in ‘which a 
significant result is obtained is combined with lack of replication.2 _. 

For further generalization of the research findings cross-national eiplidation i is 
also needed. However, in cross-national studies problems of comparison arise. In 
our replication of Eisman’s study (1959)> we decided to approach uniformity of the 
stimulus situation by literatim translation of the questions asked,‘ without being 
certain, however, that this procedure achieved the desired functional equivalent 
between the objective referent and the responses yielded by these questions (Duijker, 
1955; Rommetveit & Israel, 1954). Moreover, differences in our results will be 
difficult to interpret, because besides questions about the adequacy of the research 
design, one has to ask whether or not the differences genuinely reflect cultural 
differences (Schachter, 1954). 

We therefore compared the scores on the revised Allport-Vernon Study of 
Values of our subjects (female students of the University of Amsterdam) with those 
of Eisman (for the comparison only Colorado sororities are used)5 and with the 
norms for American females—standardized on collegiate populations (Allport 
et al., 1951, p. 9) as well. 

Eisman’s data are in agreement with the norms for American females, with the 
exception of a change in position of the social and political values (see Table 1, 

272). 
se comparison of the scores of our subjects with those of Eisman gives a sig- 
nificant difference (p< 0002) between the means of five values (all except social). 
The means of our subjects compared with the norms for American females gives 
a significant difference (p<-0002) for all six values. The rank correlations between 


1. The authors wish gratefully to acknowledge the stimulating cooperation of Professor Dr J. 

Kose Se ee 

2. If it is a custom to publish research reports in which Ho is rejected and 
reports that fail to Ho, ‘a Type I error ( ing the null 





oaly very rarely to 
ny Pik - when it is true) 
a ha cosa to end up 1959, p. 34). See also Tullock (1959). 

The conelae don ons are given in Nienhuis (1 . 
ri We found it neceary to chang an occasional name ora sitvation inthe Allpor-Veron 
scale: ¢.g. the name of Wi of Orange was substituted for that of Abraham Lincoln and the 
ee tee cat 

Dr Bernice Eisman Lott was kind enough to make her raw data available for these com- 
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TABLE 1 DIFFERENCES BETWEEN DUTCH AND AMERICAN FEMALE STUDENTS IN 
ALLPORT=VERNON SCORES 





Theoretical Economic Aesthetic Social Political Religious 
Amsterdam (N = 199) 
Mean 42:48 ‘ 52:88 . 36°36 37-23 
S.D. TS ; 6-43 4:43 7:57 








Colorado (N = 137) 
Mean 36°91 42:10 40:22 43-97 
S.D. 671 ° 8-10 6:89 9-80 


U.S.A. (N= 965) 
Mean ‘ 42:22 43-24 
S.D. 8-66 10-52 


0-23 0-12 x —2-09 —0-73 
0-37 0-16 s Ber 0-81 


the scores for the Dutch and American female students (norms respectively 
Colorado) are very low (t= + 067 respectively r= —-067). 


THE ORIGINAL STUDY BY EISMAN 


The object of Eisman's study (1959) was to test the hypothesis of no relationship 
by obtaining, and relating, a number of different measures of group cohesiveness. 
Subjects were the members of fourteen ongoing student groups at the University of 
Colorado (sororities, fraternities, academic and religious clubs). The measures 
were: I. the mean number of reasons given by members for belonging to their 
group (from a 21-item list); II. the number of same reasons checked by half or more 
of the group members; III. the mean score of the answers—checked on a 5-point 
scale—to the question, ‘How attractive would you say this group is to you?’ (the 
*Gross~Martin question’, 1952); IV, a sociometric score, based on the ratio of in- 
group to out-group choices of best friends (same sex) on campus; i.e. the mean of 
the ratio of in-group choices to all choices; V. the degree of homogeneity among 





6. We cannot help being a little surprised by the fact that it is the theoretical value which 
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the values of the Allport-Vernon as reflected by Kendali’s coefficient of concor- 
dance W. 
None of the correlations obtained by Eisman was significant at the -05 level. 


THE REPLICATION 


Hypotheses 

Van Bergen & Koekebakker criticized Eisman’s research object of testing a hypo- 
thesis of ‘no relationship’, because of the impossibility of accepting the null hypo- 
thesis (1959, p. 92). They analysed the five measures and formulated two hypotheses. 
We tested these hypotheses in our replication of Eisman’s study. 


Hypothesis A: There will be a positive and significant correlation between measure 
V and measure IV. Similarity in values (Allport-Vernon) can be considered as an 
indication (an indirect measure) of personal attraction. 


Hypothesis B: There will be a positive and significant correlation between measure 
Il and measure IV. The same argument as for the Allport-Vernon measure is 
applicable here, if we are correct in the assumption that belonging to a group for 
the same reasons is connected with a similarity of attitudes. : 


For the testing of these hypotheses Kendall’s rank correlation t is computed 
and a level of significance of -05 is chosen. 
Subjects 
During the first months of 1959 twenty-five (of the twenty-six)’ subgroups of an 
Amsterdam association of girl students were tested during one of their regular 
group meetings. These groups are the official subgroups of the association and 
maintain themselves by every year choosing freshmen on a friendship basis. The 
data relating to the freshmen are excluded, because according to Dutch custom 
they can hardly be considered group members. The data relating to one of the 
groups had also to be discarded, because most of the members refused to answer 
the sociometric question. Of the remaining 24 groups the number of members 
tested ranged from 5 to 12, the mean number being 8-3.8 


TABLE 2 RANGES OF THE SCORES ON SOME MEASURES OF 
COMPONENTS® OF ATTRACTION-TO-GROUP (A-T-G) 





_ Original Study Reptcation 


I. Mean number of items checked 
Ila. Number of same items checked by 4 or more 
IIb. Measure Ila corrected for size of 





” im the title of the paper and of the tables is used in « rather loose way. 
components ; measures Il and V as indirect measures 
by Libo (1953)—(Van 





~g, Unfortunately one group could not be reached at all. ' 
8. The comparable data for Eisman’s 14 groups are: range 11-43; mean number 20-8, 
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Results—Testing of the Hypotheses 
Besides measure II (from now on called measure Ila) we computed measure IIb, 
in which the degree of homogeneity of the reasons is calculated. Measure IIb is the 
ratio of reasons checked by half or more of the group members to the total number 
of reasons checked by them. The correlation between Ila and IIb is: r=-72. 

The ranges of the scores on each measure for the original study and the replica- 
tion are shown in Table 2, page 273. 


In Table 3 the rank correlations (Kendall's r) are shown. No correlation is given 
between measures I and II since the scores are obtained from the same data. 


TABLE 3 RANK CORRELATIONS (KENDALL'S 7) BETWEEN 
MEASURES OF COMPONENTS OF A-T-G 


(£I8SMAN’S DATA ARE GIVEN IN ITALICS) 


I Ila IIb il IV Vv 
I _ _ - 44 —:29 26 
‘37 “35 —-09 
Ila _ _ “50 —-13 ‘32 
“33 28 — IS 
IIb — 36 0 25 
Il —_ — ‘26 34 
— IS —10 
IV _ —il 
dl 

Vv —_ 


Note. For N= 24, t= +:°29 at the 05 level of significance. 
For N= 14, t= + °39 at the 05 level of significance (Eisman's data). 


The correlations between measures V and IV and between measures IIb and IV 


are not significant, which means that we have not been able to reject the hypothesis . 


of no relationship. 


DISCUSSION 


If we now look at the other data contained in Table 3, we notice first of all the high 
correlations between measure III and—with the exception of measure IV—all the 
other measures. Van Bergen & Koekebakker (1959) stated that no necessary 
relation could be expected between the answers to the Gross-Martin question and 
dhy of the other measures, because the former (measure III) will fluctuate with all 
the different frames of reference used. A tentative interpretation might be that the 
high correlations are due to the utilization of the same frame of reference by our 
subjects while evaluating the attractiveness of the group: namely, similarity of values 
attitudes. 

The negative correlations between the sociometric index and (a) the equivalent 
of the locomotion criterion (p= -05) and (b) the score on the Gross-Martin question 
(p=-075) are less easy to interpret. 

The reason for group membership that was most frequently checked on the 
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21-item list? is ‘I like most of the members of the group’ (by 182 of the 199 sub- 
jects).!° This means that personal attraction represents a positive function in these 
groups. 
The refutation of our two hypotheses, the divergent position of measure IV in 
the correlation table and the incidental information that the group which obtained 
the highest rank (rank 1) on measure IV is in the process of extinguishing itself,!! 
induces us to scrutinize the sociometric measure a little more carefully. Moreover, 
it was the only question that needed additional explanation Y the experimenter, 
because the subjects did not like to answer it. 

In laboratory experiments personal attraction is often measured by the answers 
on a 5- or 7-point scale to a question such as ‘How did you like your team?’ (e.g. 
Gerard, 1954; Schachter et al., 1951). In this way subjects have an opportunity to 
indicate their degree of liking for the other group members. 

In the present study personal attraction was based on an in-group to out-group 
ratio of choices of best friends. A measure of this kind has been used on only a few 
previous occasions!2 and in no case quite comparable to Eisman’s measure!3 
and our own. 

To quote some examples from previous studies, Festinger, Schachter, & Back 
did not offer an unlimited choice: ‘What three people in Westgate or Westgate West 
do you see most of socially?’ (1950, p. 37, italics ours). 

In a housing project for college women, subdivided into home-like units, Martin, 
Darley, & Gross (1952) asked for the names of the most intimate friends in the 

project. The in-group to out-group choice ratio!‘ of most intimate friends has been 
compared with an identical ratio based on choice of room-mates, confidantes, etc. 
The correlations obtained between the different sociometric measures are very low 
and not significant.!5 


It is possible that an in-group to out-group choice ratio does not reflect personal 


9. Si Sea meee eee ee eee eee ee ee 
the American students—are: 1. ee ee ane approve of the aims 
po s of the ip; 3. This group helps me improve my sécial iitund witiocebign: 4 I like 

lecling of be we te 5 

mo. A measure on the answers to this question was computed and correlated with mea- 
sures IIb and V. No significant correlations were obtained. The correlation between this measure 
and measure IV—in of which it could have been used—is r= -05. These results were to be 
expected; 91 per cent of the subjects having checked this item, almost no intergroup variation was 

ble. 


11. The other ranks for this group are: rank 24 (measure I); rank 21 (Ila); rank 15-5 (IIb); 
rank 22 (ILI) and rank 23 (V). 
to Proctor & Loomis (1951, p. 573), sociometric devices are better adapted for 
than 
"s exact wording is: ‘On sheet of paper we would like you to please write down 
the names of those [girls] on campus whom you consider to be your best friends. You may list 
as Many names as like.” 

14. Martin, , & Gross conclude ‘that, in general, the groups are least cohesive when 
choosi intimate friends’ (1952, p. $48). However, the data on which this conclusion is based— 
comparison of the intimate-triende score with the sum of all the sociometric scores—are con- 
taminated. The choice ratio used was corrected for group size, but instead of an to total 
choice ratio they worked with an in-group to out-group choice ratio. This ition of 
the scores, because an ordinal scale (and not an interval scale) is obtained nes wey ha 

15. Unfortunately the intimate-friends measure was obtained six months later the other 
sociometric measures. 
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attraction very accurately.!6 In writing down the names of best friends in the student 
association or in the housing project, the subject’s focus of attention is not the 
group under study but the larger unit. For example, our student association is sub- 
divided into several ‘activity clubs’ (for rowing, music, etc.), which also provide the 
girls with the opportunity of making friends. Membership or non-membership in 
one or more of these other subgroups will affect the choice ratio, while it has 
nothing to do with the feelings of personal attraction toward the group members. 
A measure that utilizes the group itself as the focus of attention and is also more 
sensitive, i.e. that reflects the intensity of the personal attraction—like the scales 
used in laboratory experiments—might be advisable. In general, for further research 
it seems necessary to study more carefully the different devices currently in use to 
measure personal attraction. 

The interpretation of a study in which the hypotheses could not be accepted 
can be offered only as tentative new hypotheses or suggestions, not as conclusions 
demonstrated by the data (De Groot, 1956). We have found differences between 
the scores of Dutch and American female students on the Allport-Vernon scale, 
but we refrain from conclusions in terms of cross-cultural differences, which would 
be too speculative. 


SUMMARY 


A replication of Eisman’s study (1959) on the relations between some components 
of attraction-to-group was performed with twenty-four groups of Dutch female 
students. The hypotheses to be tested were (a) that personal attraction will cor- 
relate with similarity in values of the group members (as measured by the Allport- 
Vernon scale) and (b) that personal attraction will correlate with homogeneity of 
reasons for group-belongingness. No significant correlations were obtained. 

Some of the measures of personal attraction, based on an in-group to out-group 
choice ratio of best friends, are discussed. It is suggested that a more univocal and 
sensitive measure might be needed and that the different devices currently in use 
for measuring personal attraction require careful study. 

Differences between Dutch and American female students in the scores on the 
Allport-Vernon Study of Values were obtained. 
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Some Determinants 
of Interpersonal Communication 


. HARRY C. TRIANDIS 





A RECENT study (Triandis, 1958) explored the meaning of cognitive similarity, 
as the concept is used in Newcomb (1953, 1956, 1958), Runkel (1956), and others. 
In addition, in an experimental study (Triandis, 1960) in which two persons com- 
municated with each other by means of messages describing the attributes of the 
object of communication, it was found that the similarity in the attributes used to 
communicate was related to the effectiveness of the communication between the 
two persons. Evidence from other studies was used to support a theoretical model 
in which cognitive similarity and the opportunity for interaction resulted in om 
communication and interpersonal attraction between A and B. The present pa 

is an additional attempt to specify the meaning of cognitive similarity. It pelon.aal 
that A and B use the same dimensions, when communicating, and‘asks whether, 
in order to communicate, they must also agree with one another when assigning 
events to positions along these dimensions. A related question is ‘How close must 
this agreement be in order to constitute cognitive similarity and to ensure communi- 
cation effectiveness ?” 

The present study! uses Osgood’s (1957) semantic differential both as an instru- 
ment for the measurement of cognitive similarity and as a means of presenting 
messages to A that have been produced by B. The semantic differential consists of 
a series of bi-polar adjective scales on which a concept is rated. A person is given 
a concept and is asked to indicate the extent to which the concept is associated 
with the various adjectives. A person filling out the semantic differential in this 
way will be called an encoder, in the present study. A person who is presented with 
a semantic differential produced by an encoder and is asked to match it to one of a 
number of words is called a decoder. Correct communication takes place when the 
concept rated by the encoder on the semantic differential is correctly identified by 
the decoder. 


Several kinds of cognitive similarity may be computed by comparing semantic 
differentials encoded by both the encoder and the decoder. Each encoder—decoder 
pair can produce several such indices of cognitive similarity. First, there is a 
similarity in the shape of the semantic differential profiles of the encoder and the 
decoder, when they are encoding the same word. This kind of similarity has been 
called syndetic (Triandis, 1958, 1959c) and it may be measured simply by correlating 
the two profiles. In the present paper it will be shown that when the decoder is 
asked to decode a profile produced by the encoder he can do this very successfully 
when the syndetic similarity between them is high, and he will probably fail if 
the syndetic similarity is low. A second kind of similarity is called the D-matrix 
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similarity. It measures the similarity in the grouping of concepts in the semantic 
spaces of the encoder and the decoder. An intuitive explanation may help: The 
concepts CHURCH and Gop are closer to each other, in the semantic space of most 
people, than the concepts CHURCH and RIVER. Osgood et al. (1957, p. 91) have 
presented a procedure for the measurement of the distance between concepts. 
The procedure utilizes the D statistic. If the encoder considers GoD and CHURCH to 
be close together in his semantic space and, say, ART and LITERATURE to be also close 
together, but the first two are relatively far from the second two, whereas the de- 
coder groups these concepts so that GOD and LITERATURE on the one hand and 
CHURCH and ART on the other go together, the encoder and the decoder are low in 
D-matrix similarity. It was our hypothesis that the lower the D-matrix similarity 
the more difficult it will be to communicate (i.e. the more trouble the decoder will 
have in decoding the semantic differentials produced by the encoder). The third and 
final kind of cognitive similarity is called (Triandis, 1958) symbaditic similarity 
(Greek for ‘go together’). It measures the extent to which the various scales of the 
differential are intercorrelated in the perception of the encoder and the decoder. 
For instance, if the encoder thinks that good-bad and moral-immoral go together, 
but the decoder does not, their symbaditic similarity is low. If the decoder is a 
criminal, for example, he may perceive acts that he knows are against the moral 
code as being good. Our hypothesis was that symbaditic or scale-correlation 
similarity will be related to communication effectiveness, so that if the encoder and 
the decoder are symbaditically dissimilar the decoder will have trouble decoding 
the encoder’s semantic profiles. Thus, three indices of cognitive similarity may be 
computed for each encoder—decoder pair. 

The reader should be clear on two points. First, all kinds of cognitive similarity 
are based on exactly the same data. They are simply different ways of computing 
similarity. The point of the study is to discover which of the three ways is better, 
in the sense that it is most closely correlated with communication effectiveness. 
Second, a decoder has more trouble decoding a profile that is different from his own — 
than a profile similar to his own, but if the profile is quite different and it deviates 
in expected ways he may be successful in the decoding job. For instance, suppose 
the decoder is an atheist, but he knows that most people are not. He sees a profile 
that looks like the ‘God of most people’ ; he calls it Gop and is correct. His cognitive 
similarity with the encoder is very low, yet he can successfully decode the message 
because he knows the typical or prevailing point of view in his culture. In the present 
study we had several Ss whose point of view was very different from that of the 
encoder, and yet they were successful in decoding the encoder’s semantic differential. 
The inclusion of these Ss in the sample made it more difficult to demonstrate a 
correlation between cognitive similarity and communication effectiveness. In 
view of this, the fact that the present study presents evidence that such a relationship 
exists is all the more significant. 


METHOD 


Measures of cognitive similarity. A 14-scale semantic differential consisting of 4 
evaluative, 3 potency, and 2 activity scales and one scale for each of the remaining 
5 factors identified by the Osgood, Suci, & Tannenbaum (1957) Thesaurus factor 
analysis, was administered to 30 Ss. The number of scales used to represent each 
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factor was approximately proportional to its importance as measured by the per- 
centage of common variance attributed to that factor in the factory analysis. Ten 
concepts taken from the six Spranger value areas were used. They were: Art, 
Friend, God, Power, Science, Church, Money, Literature, Sex, and Theory. 

The three kinds of cognitive similarity defined above were computed for each 
of the 435 possible dyads formed by the 30Ss. The computation of the syndetic 
similarity required the correlation of the 140 (10 concepts on 14 scales) semantic 
differential judgements of subject A with the 140 judgements of subject B. The 435 
syndetic similarity coefficients ranged from -14 to -81. The D-matrix similarity was 
computed from the 45 entries in the 10x 10 D-matrices (inter-concept distances) 
of the two Ss. In other words, the distances among the 10 concepts were computed 
for subject A and separately for subject B and the two sets of distances were cor- 
related. The 435 coefficients ranged from — -50 to +-56. Finally, the symbaditic, 
or intercorrelation matrix similarity, was computed. It was obtained by computing, 
for each subject, a 14x 14 matrix of intercorrelations between the 14 scales of the 
semantic differential. The entries in the 14 x 14 matrix of subject A were correlated 
with the entries in a similar matrix for subject B. These 435 coefficients ranged from 
—-17 to +69. 

The correlations between the 435 measures of syndetic (profile), D-matrix 
(interconcept), and symbaditic (dimension correlation matrix) similarities were 
computed. Here the interest is in finding out which of the three kinds of measure 
of interpersonal cognitive similarity are highly correlated. The results of this com- 
putation were as follows: Syndetic (profile) and D-matrix (interconcept) similarities 
correlated -121 (p<-03); syndetic and symbaditic (dimension correlation matrix) 
similarities correlated -178 (p<-0004) and between the D-matrix and symbaditic 
similarity the correlation was -048 (not significant). Thus, in spite of the fact that 
the three measures come from the same data, they are essentially independent of 
each other, since in no case do they share more than 5 per cent of their variance (the 
square of «178 is less than -05). 


The measurement of communication effectiveness. We began by considering the pos- 
sibility that each of the three measures of cognitive similarity may be related to 
communication effectiveness. If this were the case, and if we wished to predict 
communication effectiveness from. cognitive similarity, we would maximize our 
prediction if we were to use the two measures of cognitive similarity that are most 
independent of each other (this is because a multiple correlation coefficient increases 
very much more when we introduce an independent variable that is correlated with 
the criterion, but is independent of the other independent variables, than when we 
introduce a variable that is correlated to the other independent variables). Thus, 
we examined if the D-matrix and symbaditic similarities between two Ss determine 
significant portions of the variance of the communication effectiveness between 
these Ss. To accomplish this we matched our Ss, in a 2 x 2 factorial design, so that 
one S would communicate with Ss who were either high in both D-matrix and 
symbaditic, or low in both D-matrix and symbaditic similarities, or low in the one 
and high in the other. In other words, each subject functioned as a decoder for 
semantic differential messages produced by four different encoders, the encoders 
were chosen so that they were cognitively similar to the decoder, in various com- 
binations of type of cognitive similarity. 

The decoders were tested about three weeks after the semantic differentials were 
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obtained from the 30 Ss. Twenty-eight Ss returned for the second session which 
lasted about one hour. During that session, each decoder was presented with 60 
profiles—10 from each of the four encoders mentioned above, and twice (for a 
reliability check) with his own profiles. Thus, each S decoded about one profile 
per minute. The Ss were tested individually. The profiles were presented in random 
order. Each semantic differential profile was presented together with three words 
and the S was asked to state which of the three words fitted the profile best. For 
example, a semantic differential produced by a given encoder, while judging the 
word CHURCH, was presented with the words church-friend-science. The decoder 
was judged correct if he chose the word church from the triad of words presented 
to him. 

The triads were formed on the basis of a pretest, so that the distances (D) 
among the three concepts were approximately equal. This, it was thought, would 
equalize the difficulty of the triads. In spite of this precaution, however, there were 
differences in the level of difficulty. The word FRIEND was correctly identified 22 
out of 28 times, ART only 12 out of 28 times and the remaining words were identified 
from 13 to 19 times, with the median at 16 times: 

The operational measure of communication effectiveness is the number of a 
particular encoder’s profiles, out of the possible 10, that are correctly decoded. 
Six scores were obtained from each decoder ; four based on his reactions to profiles 
produced by other encoders, and two based on identification of his own profiles. 
Since the semantic differential sheets reported only the encoder’s checkmarks and 
his code number, only 11 Ss suspected at any time during the experiment that they 
were looking at profiles produced by themselves. The scores of these 11 Ss were 
compared to the scores of the 19 Ss who did not suspect this and no significant 
differences were found. 


Session with artificial profiles. In addition to the two sessions described above, 10 
Ss were tested for a third time. These 10 Ss reacted to semantic profiles artificially 
produced by the experimenter. These profiles were the same as the S’s own profile 
in all respects, except that they differed by three scale intervals on one or more 
factors, as follows: (a) evaluation; (b) potency; (c) activity; (d) evaluation and 
potency; or (e) evaluation, activity, aggression and potency factors (see Osgood et 
al., 1957, for definition of these factors). For each of the above five conditions there 
were 10 semantic differentials so that the third session consisted of the decoding of 
50 profiles. 


Reliabilities. The reliability of the semantic differential scales is usually about -85 
(Osgood, et al., 1957, p. 127). Estimates of the reliability of the evaluative and 
activity factors, based on our own data, suggested that the penne of a single 
scale was better than -60. The reliability of the decoding task was ined by a 
correlation of the S’s decoding of his own semantic differentials. As mentioned 
above, each S decoded his own differentials twice. This correlation was -89. 


RESULTS 


Agreement of the semantic differentials as a predictor of communication effectiveness. 
The basic hypothesis of the present study is that cognitive similarity, as reflected 
in the comparison of the semantic differentials of two persons, leads to communi- 
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cation effectiveness between them. The most extreme test of this hypothesis, when 
cognitive similarity is maximum, is obtained when the decoder decodes a profile 
produced by himself. Thus, the first test of the basic hypothesis involved the com- 
munication effectiveness score of our decoders when they were decoding materials 
produced by themselves. We compared this with the average of the communication 
scores obtained when Ss decoded profiles produced by other Ss. The f-test, for 
matched scores, between the decoder’s score when decoding his own semantic 
differentials and his average score when decoding another person’s semantic differ- 
ential was 5-6, which is significant at the 0001 level. The average score for the 
decoder’s profiles was 7:44 out of the possible 10. The average decoding score for 
profiles produced by others was 5:55. The chance level is, of course, 3-33. 

The second test of this relationship is more analytic. Consider the deviation 
of the encoder’s from the decoder’s semantic profile, for a particular concept. This 
deviation may be computed separately when the decoder was successful and when 
he was unsuccessful in decoding the particular semantic differential profile. In 
the present study the deviation was computed by squaring the difference between 
the two profiles, on each of the scales of a given factor, and by adding the squared 
deviations and taking the square root of the sum. This is a D, as per Osgood (1957), 
for a particular factor. If agreement of the semantic differentials leads to a greater 
chance of success, the mean deviation for the successful outcomes will be signifi- 
cantly smaller than the mean deviation for the unsuccessful outcomes. 

This hypothesis was tested by computing separate t-tests, for matched samples, 
for each of the-factors. As a non-parametric test of the obtained differénces, the 
binomial test was employed. All levels of significance are based on a one-tail test. 
Table | presents the results. This table shows that when the decoder is successful in 


TABLE 1! SUMMARY OF RESULTS FOR DIFFERENCES IN 
DEVIATION BETWEEN SUCCESSFUL AND 
UNSUCCESSFUL OUTCOMES 
Avg. 
Deviation Binomial 
Factor Difference t-test f test 


Evaluative 26 2:52 19 out of 28 
Potency 18 1:43 

Activity -42 3-81 

Stability 

Tautness 


Aggression 
Receptivity 
Novel 31 244 03 
All Factors -47 3:94 001 





decoding the encoder’s profile, the deviation between the two profiles is significantly 
smaller than when he fails to decode it correctly. Differences in the activity factor 
are particularly important. Differences in the evaluative factor are also important. 
The average deviation difference shown can best be understood with an example. 
For the evaluative factor, for instance, the average deviation for the successful and 
unsuccessful outcomes was 1-34 and 1-60 respectively. The difference is -26 and is 
shown in the table. Thus, deviations of about 1-3 scale units on a seven-point scale 
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are not damaging to the communication, while deviations of about 1-6 units are 
quite damaging. 


The session with the artificial profiles. The previous findings may be stated mort 
simply by saying that the Ss use their own profile, for a given concept, as a frame of 
reference. Deviations from this frame sl®uld make decoding difficult. Hence, if we 
ask the S to decode an artificial profile, which is his own profile modified on one or 
more factors, we will expect that he will have considerable difficulty in decoding it. 
The session with artificial profiles showed that major modification of a factor 
produces difficulties. However, reversal of more than one factor creates only minor 
difficulties! This is probably an artifact of the experimental conditions. When a 
decoder hasto match a profile to three words like art, literature, and science, a single 
reversal can suggest the wrong alternative, because so much of the profile applies 
to all three concepts. However, when several factors are reversed, the S assumes that 
the person who made the profile is ‘crazy’. Typical comments were: ‘It is very diffi- 
cult to do’, ‘Who made this up?’, ‘This fellow must be nuts!’ The Ss often became 
aggressive, yet their scores were quite good (average 5-6 out of 10). The Ss explained 
their success after the experiment, as follows: When they saw the ‘crazy profile’ 
they decided that they could not make sense out of it. Why would anybody say that 
art, literature, or science are bad and foolish? So, the obvious thing to do was to 
disregard the crazy judgements and work with the rest of the profile that did make 
sense. However, since the rest of the profile was actually their own, they did very 
well in decoding it! 


Test of the importance of three kinds of cognitive similarity. The 2 x 2 factorial design, 
with two levels of D-matrix similarity and two levels of symbaditic similarity, gave 
completely non-significant results, though the trends in the means of the communi- 
cation scores were in the predicted direction. On the other hand, the syndetic 
similarity scores did determine communication effectiveness, as can be seen from 
Table 2. This finding is consistent with the previous findings. The syndetic similarity 
score is a general index of overall similarity between the profiles of the two Ss. 
Table 2 shows that it does predict communication effectiveness. The same conclusion 
TABLE 2 ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF COMMUNICATION 


EFFECTIVENESS SCORES FOR TWO LEVELS OF 
SYNDETIC SIMILARITY 


Sum a 





Source Squares df Variance F 
Between levels of weil siaailasity ee 679. 5-7° 
Within levels of syndetic similarity 45:54 38 1-19 
Total $2-33 39 
“i * p< 05. 





* 
is reached by examining the correlation between the various kinds of cognitive . 
similarity and the communication effectiveness scores. They were as follows: For 
syndetic similarity r=+-37 (p<-03), for D-matrix similarity r=-10 (ns), and for 
symbaditic similarity r=-08(ns). Perhaps college populations are too homogeneous 
in these various kinds of similarity to yield significant results. It is also conceivable 
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that significant results would have been obtained with another kind of communi- 
cation task. 


Miscellaneous results. It was found that both sexes were able to decode profiles 
produced by women more successfully than profiles produced by men (p<-01 for 
male decoders; p<-05 for female decoders). This may be due to the narrowness of 
the categorizations (conventionality) of women, as described by Pettigrew (1958) 
and Wallach (1959). 


DISCUSSION 


The data of the present study support the conclusion that the greater the deviation 
between the encoder’s and the decoder’s profiles, the more difficult it is for the 
decoder to decode the encoder’s profile correctly. The decoders seem to be particu- 
larly sensitive to deviations in the activity, evaluative, and novelty factors, in that 
order. It is probable that the evaluative factor would have been more important 
than the activity factor had the concepts which were used in the experiment been 
more varied. Since all the concepts were ‘values’, most people considered them as 
being good, and this restricted the range of the evaluative factor. 

Of the three kinds of cognitive similarity tested in this study, only one, syndetic 
similarity, was significantly related to communication effectiveness. Thus, it seems, 
the only kind of similarity that is crucial, for the homogeneous Ss and communi- 
cation task used in this study, is the similarity in the profiles of the encoder and the 
decoder. It is conceivable, however, that the other kinds of similarity would have 
proven important, had we used a more heterogeneous sample of Ss, concepts, or 
both. 

In the previous study (Triandis, 1960) we established that some communication 
can occur when the dimensions used by two Ss are dissimilar, but their communi- 
cation is greatly facjlitated by dimensional similarity. In the present study we found 
that, given the two Ss use the same dimensions, it is also important to consider 
whether they agree when assigning events to positions along these dimensions. The 
greater their agreement, the more likely it is that they will communicate effectively. 
The agreement between the two Ss does not have to be extremely close, however. 
On a seven-point scale we find that, on the average, a deviation of 1-2 units is not 
very disturbing, but a deviation of 1-7 units és very disturbing to communication. 
Since each half of the continuum of a seven-point scale has three scale intervals, 
these findings suggest that deviations of about } of the total continuum constitute 
the maximum tolerable amounts before communication is seriously affected. 

The theoretical model used in the previous study and in the present paper 
stated that cognitive similarity leads to communication effectiveness, communi- 
cation effectiveness leads to rewards, and thence to interpersonal attraction. 
Triandis (1959a) has shown that natural groups, such as groups of managers, clerks, 
workers, and others, use, in addition to sets of similar dimensions, sets of dimensions 
that are idiosyncratic for the particular group. There is greater attribute similarity 
within these groups than between these groups. Furthermore, for the same groups, 
but for only a few dimensions, the within-group syndetic similarity is larger than 
the between-group similarity (Triandis, 1959b). Finally, Triandis (1959c) has shown 
that the greater the attribute or the syndetic similarity between supervisors and 
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subordinates in industry, the greater the liking of the supervisor by the subordinate 
and the greater the probability that the supervisor will choose the particular subord- 
inate in a sociometric test. Thus we have some evidence that the waver model 
is fruitful. 

The present study and the studies that were mentioned previously suggest 
the following generalizations: each person employs a number of dimensions when 
he considers a particular event. Which dimensions he will employ depends, to 
some extent, on his membership in various groups. He also assigns the particular 
event to a position on his dimensions that is, in part, determined by his group 
membership. A significant fact is that the dimensions used by each person are 
often correlated (e.g. things that are good are also clean). When persons A and B 
consider a particular event there will be an overlap in their dimensions. The greater 
the overlap, the more likely it is that they will communicate. If A uses a dimension 
that B does not normally employ, B will understand what A is saying to the extent 
that some of his dimensions correlate with the dimension used by A. B may also 
be able to understand A if he is acquainted with B’s idiosyncratic dimensions and 
with the way B places events on these dimensions. Thus, for instance, B may be 
able to understand what A means by the word Gop, though he does not believe 
in a Supreme Being. To the extent that A and B use the same dimensions and/or 
assign events to positions on these dimensions in similar ways, they will be successful 
in their communication and this will increase the interpersonal attraction between 
them. 

The present findings are also relevant for studies of attitude change. They sug- 
gest that the persuader who can familiarize himself with his audience’s dimensions, 
and can construct his messages so that they are channeled within the dimensions 
used by his audience, will increase the probability of his success in persuading the 
audience. Furthermore, if he is able to discover the positions on these dimensions 
which the audience ascribes to an event, he can take advantage of the work on the 
effects of assimilation and contrast in attitude change (Hovland ef al., 1957; 
Sherif et al., 1950) and use messages that are sufficiently different to create some 
attitude change, yet not different enough to result in contrast and increased 
resistance. More research is necessary, however, before this attitude-change pro- 
cedure can be used for practical purposes 

More research is also necessary on as 9 question of the social significance of the 
accurate transmission of information. For instance, it is conceivable that extreme 
communication effectiveness within a group is actually disrupting to the group, 
because it makes the negative views of some of the members foo clear for everyone 
to perceive! : 


SUMMARY 


The study tests the broad hypothesis that cognitive similarity leads to greater 
communication effectiveness between two people. Cognitive similarity was measured 
by means of various indices utilizing data obtained from Osgood’s semantic 
differential. Communication effectiveness was measured by the success of a person 
in matching the semantic differential of another person to the correct word. The 
data show that the more similar the semantic profiles of a given concept, as judged 
by two people, the more likely it is that they will be able to communicate effectively 
about that concept. 
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